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ew 60-page issue of The Progressive, devoted largely 
to Editor Morris H. Rubin's report on his recent 
journey to Soviet Russia, is the second largest in our 
history. The biggest issue we ever published, 96 pages, 
was the 45th Anniversary Issue—our celebrated docu- 
mentary on Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, which appeared 
in April 1954. 

Advance interest in Rubin's report has been so great 
that we ordered, and now have available, many extra 
copies for distribution throughout the world. We know 
from our advance mail that many subscribers will want 
additional copies for friends and for use in their study 
groups or discussion clubs. Our Circulation Department 
has cleared the decks to handle all such requests promptly. 
It has simplified procedures and lowered prices to make 
additional copies available to a wide audience at mini- 
mum expense and maximum convenience for you 

There are three ways subscribers can take advantage 
of this special offer: 

OneReaders can send us the names and addresses 
of friends whom they would like to have receive copies 
of this September issue. We'll mail them directly from 
here and absorb the cost of mailing and postage 

Two—Readers can order bundle lots of this issue, 
and again we'll take care of the cost of shipping. Whether 
you send single copies for a group or order a bundle, the 
price discount for quantity orders will apply. 

Three——Readers can subscribe for their friends, for 
a special introductory period of eight months at $2. Each 
person for whom you subscribe will get this issue free. 
Their eight months subscription will then start with the 
October issue. 

Full rates and details are published in the advertise- 
ments on Page 34 and the back cover 

We are receiving an increasing volume of mail on 
the reception The Progressive is receiving in faraway 
places. A few of the letters appear in The People’s 
Forum of this issue. In addition, Milton Mayer has re 
ported finding a subscriber-an in a tiny town high in 
the Austrian Alps. And an American scholar, knocking 
around the Far East in recent months, reported this inter 
esting experience: 

“I went one night to the house of a prominent Bur 
mese journalist in Rangoon. After a while, he proudly 
brought out a battered copy of the October 1955 issue 
of The Progressive. He was so greatly impressed with the 
editorial comment on American foreign policy and with 
the symposium on “Speak Truth to Power” that he had 
loaned his copy around to more than two score other 
Burmese. He had come across it in the hotel room of a 
visiting Englishman, who, in turn, had acquired the copy 
in the editorial ofhce of an Indian magazine in Bombay.’ 
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“Ye SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREPF 


THE HOUSE 
UN-AMERICAN COMMITTEE 


Committee 
Activiue 
strated in recent mo 


House 


+ he 


American 


conduct has few pa uli. 
the Bill 
chairmanship 
Walter 
Pennsylvania Democrat, the Coramit 
tee has 


un-American rept 
of Rights. Under wu. 
ot Representative Francis 
become an increasingly de 
structive force in American lie 
that hacks with 
the constitutional guarantees of free 
dom of the press, inquiry, and re 
ligion on the mistaken assumption 
that it is protecting the Republic 
from its enemies 

Iwo recent episodes exemplify the 
alien approach of the Committee to 
its task of investigating “un-American 
Activities.” Both 
sponsored by the Fund for the Re 
public, but the Commiuttee 
from a frontal 
the Fund, preferring the 


one 


away impunity at 


conceTn activities 


pie bily 


retrained attack on 
more de 
vious device of throwing doubt and 
suspicion over two wholly unrelated 
projects 

The first of these involves the Quak 
er religion—the Religious Society of 
Friends In 1954, the 
Monthly Philadelphia, 
approved the appointment of Mrs 
Mary Knowles as librarian. Although 
it was 


had 


political 


Plymouth 
Meeting, in 


known at the that she 


attack for her 


time 


been undet past 


Meeting 


associations the 


was satished as to ! qualifications 
integrity 
Opposition to the 


first led by 


and her 
appointment 
someone outside the So 
Friends and later 
to include 
Plymouth 


ciety ol broadened 


some members of the 
Meeting, at no time in 
Mrs 
conduct as librarian It was 


Plymouth 


volved the slightest criticism of 
Knowles 
the decision of the Me cling 
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io retain Mrs. Knowles in the face 
of demands for her dismissal that 
brought it a $5,000 grant trom the 
Fund for the Republic, the agency 
established by the Ford Foundation 
to inquire into the state of civil lib 
erties in the United States 

Ostensibly, the purpose of the in 
vestigation was to show that the Fund 
for the Republic had used bad judg 
ment in making the grant to the 
Plymouth Meeting of Friends, but the 
Committee went at its task 
ardly way; it did not summon the big 
Fund, ranks in 
clude some of the nation’s most arti 
ulate business men and 
Instead, it pointed its wrath at the 
Quakers Plymouth Meeting 
had been the beneficiary of 
the Fund's action 


the cow 


brass of the whose 


educators 


whose 
merely 


Phe Committee sought to deal with 


this obvious selection of the wrong 
target by allowing the introduction 
of three principal points of evidence 
regarding the conduct of the Ply 
mouth Meeting and its Library Com 
mittee: 1) that bodies did not 
follow good order in hiring the li 
brarian; 2) that controversy had de 
veloped in the Meeting about the 
ippointment, and 3) that there was 


Mrs. Knowles in th 


It is significant that the Committee 
took no that the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, the gov 
erning body of Quakers in the 
rea, approved the retention of Mrs 
Knowles. It is significant, too, that 
the Committee packed the hearings 
that it 
hear the 


these 


Opposition to 


community 


testimony to show 


with hostile witnesses, arro 


gantly refused to tesumony 


ol a witness who had flown to Phila 
delphia trom Mexico to tell her story 
But 


rageous is the interference of a Con 


what strikes us as lar more out 
gressional committee in the internal 
affairs of a religious society, It is no 


Walter C 
whom the Religious Society of Friends 


business of the MMA Lee 
hires, what pro cedures it uses, or how 


it copes with controversy in its own 
ranks 

Nine prominent Philade Iphia Quak 
ers, whose patriotic credentials are at 
least as good as Representative Wal 
Ler's, protested the Committee's con 
that 


charitable 


duct in language seems to us a 


model olf restraint in the 


lace ol severe provocation 


It is a matter of sorrow to us,’ 
they wrote the Committee, “that divi 
ion in a religious group should be 
he subject of investigation by civil 
suthority. We do not that in 


due time, with love and forbearance, 


doubt 


Plymouth Meeting Friends will com 
This will be 


because ol the 


diflerence 
difficult 
excursion of [the Committee] 

‘It is difficult for us 
to believe that [the ¢ OMA Ltee | would 


pose their 


much more 


much more 
approve the imputation conveyed by 
the proceedings that an eflort to ex 
press Christian belief by giving Mrs 
Knowles employment should be aban 
doned because of outside protest Is 
the conscience of the church to be 
subject to the organized pressure ol 
groups of people who differ from it 

Sut it is utterly 


that your Committee should 


incredible to us 


judge 
the actions of our Meeting at Ply 
mouth or any of its committees as to 
vhether they have ftollowed the re 
quirements of good order in our So 
ciety I he 


Socrety 


principles on which our 


conducts its affairs and all 
whether they 
well as all 


ft regularity and propriety among us 


pucstions have been ob 


erved, a other matters 


ve reserve to ourselves to judge, and 


e reject as presumptuous the impu 
addressed to us by members 


Committee. We 


tations 


ot your regard such 


mquiries a8 a4 serious transgression 





upon the complete division between 
church and state, which is one of 
the important foundations of our 
democracy.” 

Several weeks belore, the Walter 
Committee, with great fanfare of 
headlines, summoned John Cogley, a 
highly respected journalist presently 
employed by the Fund for the Re 
public. Cogley and a staff of ten 
writers and researchers had been en 
gaged for eight months inquiring 
into the extent of blacklisting in the 
entertainment industry. Their con 
clusion-that certain right-wing col 
umnists and self-styled experts on 
subversion arbitrarily exercise extra 
ordinary power over employment in 
radio and tclevision—infuriated Rep 
resentative Walter and some of his 
colleagues on the Committee 

Cogley, formerly editor of The 
Commonweal, the distinguished jour 
nal edited by Catholic laymen, 
learned that he was to be subpoenaed 
through a telephone call from a 
Washington news commentator. He 
was told the hearings would be held 
in executive session. At the last mo 
ment the plans were changed to make 
it a public hearing. Cogley did not 
learn of the change until he read it 
in the morning paper shortly before 
arriving at the hearing. As a result, 
he was obliged to testify without 
counsel 

But here again, the shocking part 
of the story comes with the statement 
by the Committee chairman regarding 
the purpose of the inquiry. When 
Cogley asked why he had been sub 
poenaed to testify, Walter replied 
a we called you for the purpose 
of ascertaining what your sources 
were in order to determine whether 
or not your conclusions were the con 
clusions that we would have reached 
had we embarked on this sort of 
project » 

What an astonishing admission this 
is! Here again, it was 
the Committee's business if Cogley 
reached different trom 
those that Walter & Company might 
have reached had they 
similar inquiry. It seems clear enough 
that the Committee’s sole purpose 
was to use its official position to 
discredit the Cogley findings and that 
it shamefully abused its power in an 
effort to intimidate an _ individual 
and an organization with whose views 
it disagreed 


none ol 


conclusions 


conducted a 


4 


These two episodes constitute all 
the developments there have been in 
the widely ballyhooed “investigation” 
of the Fund for the Republic by the 
Walter Committee. When Chairman 
Walter first revealed to the press that 
such an inquiry was to be held, the 
ofhcers the Fund 
olfered their fullest cooperation, vol 
unteering to make available all ma 
terials and documents, including the 
names and identifications of every 
person who has ever worked on a 
Fund project. It was only after the 
Fund made it clear a large number 
of its distinguished directors wanted 
an opportunity to testify and the 
Fund sought the right to cross-exam 
ine witnesses, that the Walter Com 
mittee abruptly announced the “in 
definite postponement” of its investi 
gation of the Fund for the Republic. 

Ihere is far more at stake here 
than the fortunes and reputation of 
an organization like the Fund for the 
Republic. For as t\e American Civil 
Liberties Union has pointed out, the 
House Un-American 
Activities is presently violating both 
the letter and spirit of the First 
Amendment to the Constitution 

In a recent statement, Patrick Mur 
phy Malin, executive director of the 
ACLU, emphasized that the Commit 
Lee's itself “unconstitu 
tional or unwise, or both.” But in the 
Quaker and Cogley cases, he added, 
‘large parts of the questioning 
overstepped the Committee's 
own established boundaries.” 


and directors of 


Committee on 


mandate is 


even 


Sixty Dangerous Days 





An unprecedented Constitutional 
crisis could confront the nation if the 
successful candidate for President dies 
on any one of 60 days later this year 
or early in 1957, Legal experts who 
have been burrowing into the com 
plications of the Presidential succes 
sion have emerged with the conclu 
sion that there is no legal precedent 
or Constitutional provision to guide 
the nation if the President-elect dies 


Malin made it clear that Congress, 
of course, has authority to investigate 
“un-American propaganda” related in 
terms of “clear and present danger” 
to illegal acts, including the conspira 
tional-action part of the Communist 
Party's activities, which “can properly 
be prohibited and punished.” But, 
he emphasized, “propaganda as such 

speaking and writing in and of 
itself, whatever its source and how 
ever offensively ‘un-American’ to Con 
gress, as well as to you and me—is 
not a proper matter” for inquiry 
“Congress cannot constitutionally leg 
islate about propaganda, in and of 
itself; therefore it cannot constitution 
ally investigate propaganda, in and of 
itself.” 

Over the years the House Commit 
tee on Un-American Activities has 
conducted some proper inquiries, but 
it has dealt with more red herring 
than Reds. It would seem from its 
newest escapades—the invasion of 
freedom of religion and freedom of 
the press—that it is justifying the 
taunt of its critics that it ought in 
be renamed the House Un 
American Committee. 

Congress is crawling with commit 
tees investigating every 


lact to 


conceivable 
There 
administrative 


phase of the security problem 
federal 
agencies working the same territory 


are countless 


Certainly the country would be as 
secure—and the Constitution more 
secure—if the House of Representa 
tives declines to extend the life of 
this Committee 


between November 6, Election Day, 


and January 6, when Congress counts 
the electoral votes. 

Congressional Quarterly, the non 
partisan Congressional news service, 
took the problem to a number of 
scholars in the field. Their conclu 
sions add up to the following: 


e@ If a candidate for President or 
Vice President before Election 
Day, his successor would be chosen 
by the National Committee of the 


dies 
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party concerned. In the case of the 
Republicans, the National Committee 
could in its judgment call another 
convention to fill the vacancy if there 
were time 


e But if the successful candidate 
died between November 6 and De 
cember 17, the day the Presidential 
electors meet in the various states to 
cast their formal ballots, the electors 
of that party would be free to vote 
for anyone since there is no legal 
mandate to guide them, and certainly 
no requirement that 
the Vice Presidential 
President 


they vote for 


nominee tor 


@ If the successful candidate sur 
vives December 17, but dies between 
that date and January 6, 1957, when 
Congress ofhcially counts the electoral 
votes, it is quite possible, in the ab 
sence ol any precedent or prohibition 
to the contrary, that Congress could 
by pass the Vice Presidential nominee 
of the 
vote for tik 


and cast its 
Presidential nominee of 
the losing party. In words, if 
the Republican nominee is elected 
but between December 17 and 
January 6, and if the Democrats con 
trol the next Congress as they do 
this one, they could declare that the 
Presidential with the sec 
ond highest number of votes was 
elected. 


successful party 


other 


dies 


candidate 


e@ Alter Januray 6, but before 
Inauguration Day, January 20, the 
road is clearly marked. If the Presi 
dent-elect dies during that period, 
the Vice President-elect assumes the 


office of President 


Medicine and Politics 





Laymen, incidentally, are as prone 
to let their politics influence their 
medical judgment as are members of 
the medical Much has 
been written of the substantial doses 
of political accommodation that have 
gone into medical diagnoses of the 
physicians attending President Eisen 
hower. Now a Gallup Poll 
the same trend 
professionals 


protession 


shows 


among the non 


Interviewers went about asking if 
voters thought the President might 
have another heart attack in the next 
four years that 
40 per cent thought he would, 32 
per cent that he would not and 39 


I he results showe d 
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per cent couldn't say. When the tab 
ulation was broken down along party 
lines, it was learned that only 14 per 
cent of the Republicans thought an 
other heart attack could be expected, 
cent of the Democrats 
and 29 per cent of the Independents 
felt another attack was in the cards 


while 42 per 


Too Hot to Handle 





Ihe cause of freedom lost its most 
highly-placed friend when the Eisen 
hower Administration refused recent 
ly to reappoint Harry P. Cain to the 
Subversive Activities Control Board 
McCarthyite Senator from 
Washington, Cain became a fearless 
the the Admin 
istration’s security program when he 
had a chance to observe it first-hand 
as a member of the SACB 


For his efforts to live up to the 
President's “magnificent words” about 
individual freedom and justice, Cain 
got “unshirted hell” from Sherman 
Adams, top assistant to the President, 
a sharp reprimand from Mr. Eisen 
hower himself for not being a “team 
player,” and finally his walking papers 
it the end of his term. 


I he 


\ lormer 


critic ol excesses in 


President's brief comment a 
cepting resignation thanked 
him for his “conscientious and de 
voted service,” but Mrs. Cain was not 
The Administration, she 
“tossed Harry a bone by 
him to the Board, 
into a bomb 
too hot to handle.” 


Cain's 


In presse d 
had 
ippomting 


said, 
and 
he turned it Now it's 

Cain went down swinging. He said 
sadly that he thought the President 
meant well, but that he “hasn't the 
foggiest idea” of the security 
program is or how it works. Cain 
based this judgment on a talk with 
the President—a talk that took 18 


what 


months to arrange 


‘Who inside the Administration 
will speak out about the scandal of 
the security program?” he asked 
Who in Congress? Who in any posi 
tion of authority will do anything 
ind how can any private citizen get 
to the President when it took me, a 
former Senator and an Administra 
tive ofhcial, almost 18 months to do 
it?” 

Who, indeed—now that Harry Cain 
has paid the price for putting the 
welfare of his country above the in 
terests of a political team? 


Take Your 


Choice 





lopmost among the nation’s au 
thorities on the impact of hydrogen 
bomb Admiral 
Val Peterson 
Atomic Ene rey 
Commission, the Admiral is in charge 
of the potential export end of H 
of Civil De 


fense, the Governor is responsible for 


wartare are Lewis 


Strauss and Governor 


As chairman of the 


bombs; as administrator 
the possible import 
deadly trath« But 
apart in their estimate of the fall-out 


phase of the 
they are poles 
damage of nuclear explosions 

Admiral Straus 
tsk-tsk talk ol 
widespread destruction from fall-out 
with the 


recently, 
habit it is to 


One day 
whose 
came up startling intelli 
gence that the recent Pacific hydrogen 
bomb tests confirm that it “is possible 
in extent not heretolore 


fallout of 


to localize to 
appreciated the nuclear 
explosions.” 


But 
Peterson was solemnly informing th 


within 24 hours, Governor 
nation that nobody alive is « ipable 
H-bomb, that if 


we ever experienced a thermonuclear 


ol coping with the 


attack, it would create a virtually im 


would be 
fall-out 


possible situation, so great 


the deadly radioactive 


extent ofl 


The haggling over the 
fallout damage seems somewhat lb 
side the point when you consider the 
frightful total damage that a single 
H-bomb can inflict. The newest 
estimate was published recently by 


William I New York 
limes writer on 


new 


Laurence, the 
celebrated science 
the first atom bomb test in 
1945, 


Nagasaki, and watched 


Ww ho saw 
New 
bombing of 


Mexico in saw the atom 
the test of our first airborne hydrogen 
Bikini Atoll May 2?! 


bomb in the 
this 


“Now, testing 
of our first portable multimegation 


yeal 


with the successful 


hydrogen bomb,” he 
of his last experience, “we 
tered the Megaton Age, in which one 
plane carrying just one 
bomb, can deliver on a target a cargo 


wrote recently 


nave ef 


hydrogen 


of destructive force exceeding by far 
all the explosives dropped on Ger 


many, Japan and Italy combined 
through all of World War I 

“In tact, l0-megaton bomb, 
about the size I saw explode over 
Bikini, would equal about five times 
the total load of explosives dropped 
in the whole of World War II by the 
air forces of all the combatants.” 


one 
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This report by the Editor of The 
Progressive ts based on his 18,000 
mile journey to and through the 
Soviet Union during the late spring 
and early summer this year. He 
first encountered the leaders of the 
Soviet Union in London—during the 
Bulganin-Khrushchev talks with 
Sir Anthony Eden—and talked with 
them on several occasions in Moscow. 

In the USS.R. Rubin had excep 
tional opportunities to confer with 
scores of Soviet officials, editors, 
artists, Communist Party spokesmen, 
farm and factory managers and 
workers, and many of the foreign 
diplomats and their staffs of experts. 

En route from London to Moscow 
he tarried for several days each 
in Copenhagen, Stockholm, and 
Helsinki, and, returning, in Warsaw, 
Prague, Vienna, Zurich, and Paris, 
where he discussed domestic and 
foreign affairs, with special emphasis 
on the impact of Soviet policy, 
with numerous public officials and 
private citizens 


The New Sovie 





By MORRIS H. RUBIN 


PART | 


The Riddle of Russia Today 


SOVIET RUSSIA remains a packet 

of riddles to a 30-day visitor like 
myself. I spent almost every waking 
moment of my 18-hour working days 
digging as deeply as I knew how for 
the answers. But when I boarded a 
Moscow plane for Warsaw on the 
I still 
had more questions than answers; in 
fact, than I had 
brought with me 


first leg of my journey west, 


more questions 


There are 
Soviet I 


the 
carry hope and 


strong currents in 
that 
promise not only for the people of 
Russia, but for all humanity yearn 
ing flor a durable But 


there are cross-currents, too, flowing 


nion 


more peace 
in sullen contradiction of what seems 
to be the mainstream of Soviet so- 
ciety today 

Ac the 
thing 


end of my quest for some 
objective truth | 


was able to shake down my 


resembling 
impres 
sion of present trends to this overall 
judgment 

The Soviet Union | saw is a nation 


where relaxation is mellowing reg 
imentation; where patience and self 
modifying the agres 
long-felt insecurity; 
where a new “collective leadership” 

confident, and ambitious 

is releasing new energies and initia 
tive by breaking away, relentlessly if 


unevenly, from the iron terror and 


assurance are 
siveness olf a 


shrewd, 


marked life in 


last years of 


that 
the 


total conformity 
the U.S.S.R. in 
Stalin 

I thought I saw during my four 
weeks there the blurred outline of 
something that historians might one 
day look back at as the beginning of 
a peaceful revolution—a _ forward 
movement whose essential ingredients 
are: 


e A wider diifusion of power, with 


more authority for local soviets and 


the sixteen constituent republics 
individuals 


e New safeguards for 


who find themselves in the clutches 
of the police 

e A constantly improving standard 
of living 

e A 
relationships 

e A relaxation of tensions on a 
most every level of life 

e A 


notably 


humanizing of personal 


vast extension of education 
in science and technology 

e A measure of tolerance, even en 
couragement, of criticism of public 
policies and 


broad framework of 


within the 
the Party Line 

e A modification of foreign policy 
that, for all its 
tions, is now based on 


oflicials 


built-in contradi 
1} the notion 
of the preventability, rather than the 
inevitability, of with the West 
and 2) the pursuit of “Socialism 


abroad through parliamentary as well 


wal 
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revolutionary methods 

These developments are limited in 
scope and aim. For example, those 
that suggest a greater measure of free- 
dom do not even faintly presage the 
under 
stand the word in the West. Freedom 
of speech, the press, and assembly, 
ind freedom of movement and enter 
prise not only do not exist; they are 
not even on the agenda. But against 
the somber background of Stalinist 
terror, and total regi- 
mentation, life for the Soviet citizen 
today is measurably freer, more toler- 
able, and more hopeful 


as through 


dawn of democracy, as we 


intolerance, 


Visitors who expect to see a cowed, 
through 
the streets, eyes warily probing for 


faceless populace slinking 
the secret police, are soon disenchant 
ed. The Russians | saw on the streets, 
in restaurants, in theaters, and in 
seemed on the surface, ex 
cept for the drab 
ness of like 
laugh- 


ind dreaming 


homes, 
shabbiness and 


their clothes, much 


people everywhere chatting 
ing, brooding, arguing 

| encountered countless exceptions 
to this generalization, to be sure, es 
pecially among the older and middle 

Russia's population. Al 
they feel freer and 


cure than they did a year ago 


aged of 
though more s¢ 

and al 
most emancipated compared to ther 
during the latter 


plight phase ol 
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Stalin's dictatorship, many of those 
over 40 are still reluctant to respond 
to the proclaimed relaxation. They 
are concerned lest the line change 
and they be held to account later for 
talking to a foreigner, reading a for 
eign publication, or criticizing some 
phase of the official program. These 
people do speak up, but cautiously 
and tentatively. Mostly, while I 


there, they seemed to exploit the new 


was 


relaxation to grumble about the high 
prices, poor quality, and shortage of 
consumer goods 
Among the 
however, and among the intellectual 


younye! generation 
and political elite, there is a deeply 
held hope that the tide has turned 
permanently. Their optimism cen 
ters on their conviction that the de 
velopments Stalin's death 
dramatized in the 20th Congress this 


since 


year, have reached a point of no re 


turn. As one student, about to grad 


uate from the Institute of Foreign 
Languages, put it in a conversation 
in front of the Lenin library: “There 
has been too much bubbling to make 
it possible for the cap to be put back 
on the bottle 

As for the men at the top of the 
Soviet 
Russia 


free al d easy 


hierarchy, the men who rule 
they behave in public in a 
way that 


USS.R. of 


unheard 
Stalin's 


was 


of in the day 


= 
aalespone 








They are working hard trying to set 
the example and the pace for the new 
relaxation 

One personal experience may help 
illustrate the shows 
up in the highest Soviet echelon. It 
happened the 


new mood as it 
the French 
Embassy gave their party for the top 
Soviet brass near the end of the state 
French Mollet 
Christian 


evening 


Premier Guy 


Minister 


visit of 
and 
Pineau 


Foreign 


The New Mood 


The party was to begin at 7. My 
to the Finbas 
stroke of the hour. The big 


car rolled uy French 
at the 
black limousine that pulled up just 
discharged the 
punctual Nikolai 

Nikita Khrushchev, 


share the leadership of those insepar 


ahead of tie eve 


Bulganin and 
who together 


able twins, the Soviet government 


Party 
Soviet 


and the Communist 


| tollowed the leaders up 


the ornate fairway, into a long 


hall. A 


through the throng of diplomats and 


baroque reception path 
bureaucrats opened quickly for Bul 


Khrushchev. I 


wake 


vyanin and followed 


in the expecting any moment 
th hands on my shoulders 


Nobody 
frisked me 


to feel rou 
jut nothing 


stopp d me 


happe ned 


Nobody 





Bulganin and Khrushchev were led 
to a private 
with caviar, 
cakes, chickens, 

md the cham 

I] walked behind the 
Russian leaders before the door could 


room, where tables were 


laden salmon, sturgeon 


meat salads and 


fruits choicest’ of 
pagnes right 


be closed. Nobody challenged me 


when | entered. Waiting in the 
Mollet 
the Messrs 
Kaganovich, 
Marshal 


members of the 


room 
as hosts, and 
Malenkov, 
Pervukhin, 
Zhukov, all 


ruling Presidium 


and Pineau 
Molotov, 
Mikoyan, 
C,regory 


were 


for about 20 minutes 
listening to the half half 
bantering talk, of which I could un 
derstand substantial snatches 


I stood there 


serious, 


as it was 
French for 
Alter a 
the line introducing 
English and 
calling cards I had printed in the 
Russian language 
A few 


troduced 


being translated 


Mollet 
| went 


into 
Pineau 
down 


and while, 


myself in passing out 


before leaving 
I had 

around, the Soviet 
chiel of protocol tapped me on the 
shoulder. He told me, with the 
politeness befitting his post, that the 
room was reserved for the 


home minutes after 


myself 


time being 
for the top brass only, and wouldn't 
[| please leave. | pointed to my 
glass and suggested | 


to finish it. He 


champagne 
be allowed agreed, 


reluctantly 
1 nursed my champagne as long 
1 dared in the face of his reproach 
After a while, 
ambassadors, including 


ful glances the various 
oul ow 
Charles F Bohlen 
their And 
lesser brass and the 
correspondents too. As it turned out, 
I didn't have to leave the room at 
all until the party ended much later. 

This experience symbolized for me 


widely-admired 


came in pay respects 


then came other, 


mood of confidence and re 
Kremlin 


identify 
the room while | was alone 


the new 
laxation among the leaders 


I was able to everyone in 
with the 
top brass; | am positive there was not 
that 
period, | could have sprayed eight 
of the 11 


at point-blank range 


1 police agent there during 


members of the Presidium 
Indeed there 
were suspicious bulges in my pockets, 
for they were jam-packed with note 
books, cigarettes, passport, 
checks, the like. But nobody 
thought to inquire, let alone search 


travelers 
and 
me, to see if I 


were packing any 


“hardware.” 


calling 


When 


ganin 


the 


party broke up, Bul 
Khrushchev, well 
mellowed by their handsome ap 
preciation of champagne 
with Mollet to greet 
Russians had 
more four 


now 
went oul 
imto the stree 
the throng of who 


waited patiently than 
hours 


The 


lines 


for a glimpse of their leaders 
through the 
Russian rulers’ 
there was 


police 


crowd broke 
to the 
delight, and 
shaking all 

their children and 
chev jovially reached out and 
some of them, 


seeming 
much hand 
around. Mothers pressed 
Khrush 
kissed 
in the style celebrated 
by politicians here at home 

I had much the same experience 
next day when the Soviets gave thei: 
lavish farewell party for the visiting 
French leaders in resplendent St 
George’s Hall in the Great Palace ol 
the Kremlin. Bulganin Khrush 
chev, and their the 
Presidium, were con 
and 


drank 


one of the banquet tables 


forward, 


and 
associates in 
available for 
they ate 


versation argument as 


and with enormous gusto at 


Little of this would have been 
possible a year or two ago; all of it 
was unthinkable in Stalin's time. The 
late tyrant once to a 
foreign embassy—the British, 
Winston Churchill went to Moscow 
during the war. When Stalin did go 
anywhere, the streets were 
blocks, the secret police 


everywhere, and Stalin's per 


went only 


when 


closed for 
were 


+ * ADLO-LINE - 


» YALL bh 


a 


FPitepatrick in The St. Louls Post-Dispatch 


Hot Time at the Borscht Club 
Every Night 


cook 
hand to see that no poison found its 
diet 

Khrushchev go 


sonal and physician were on 


way into the dictator's Today 
almost 
unguarded, they eat and 


drink copiously without 


Buleanin and 


everywhere 
and always 
doctors cooks or 


benefit of guinea 


pig tasters 


Stripping Stalin of his Halo 


relax 
fitfully 
from the 
Stalin's 
The men who 
bought 
and group insurance by 
agreeing then to hang together, 


This conscious drive to ten 


sions has been progressing 


for three vears. It dates 


period immediately following 
death in March, 1953 
Russia today 


security 


rule personal 
as a 
joint committee of succession, rather 
than risk hanging separately in a 


bloody struggle for individual powe! 


these old Soviet hands 
assumed the key posts in the appara 
tus of the government and the Com 
Party. Almost their first acts, 
doubtless in response to fears that a 


Collectively, 


munist 


and 
the 


psychological 
would follow 
ease 


political crisis 
death of Stalin, 
and hold out 
greater volume 
of consumer goods to a people who 
for so had been ill-fed, ill 
clothed, ill-housed. Thus, a 
major amnesty was proclaimed about 
a fortnight after Stalin's death 
than a week later came the announce 
ment of a tangible cut in the price 
of consumer goods. Shortly there- 
after the controlled press of the 
Soviet Union began the first mutter 
about harsh, arbitrary, and law 
in official circles under 
Stalin, and promised early reforms 
On August 8, five months after 
Stalin’s death, the Kremlin an 
nounced a new program calling for 


were to tensions 


the promise of a far 


long 
and 


I ess 


ings 


less conduct 


a substantial increase in the produc 


tion of consumer goods 


Inevitably, the announcement of 


relaxation and reform cast a con 


siderable shadow over what had gone 
before—in the last years of 
rhe new leadership 
made no effort to keep Stalin's self 
proclaimed glory untar 
nished; in fact, the picture of the late 


on just 
Stalin's reign 
intact ofr 


tvrant began to disappear from the 
Soviet press almost immediately, and 


there were cautiously systematic ef 
forts to strip him of his halo. Noth 


ing drastic for a time, mostly a quiet 
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and studied effort to ignore the man 
and his works 

Malenkov became 
identified in the public with 
the struggle to place a greater em 


Georgi who 


mind 


phasis on the production of consumer 
goods, assumed the number one role 
in the Soviet hierarchy. The fact that 
the repeated 
nouncements promising a better 
for the long impoverished and ter 
the helm 
helped enormously to placate public 
give the 
clique a chance to develop and con 
solidate its power! 

Later that year, in September 1953 
Khrushchev the man to 
watch in the new Soviet leadership 
From his First Secretary ol 
the Communist Party, Khrushchev 
gradually maneuvered Malenkov out 


man who made pro 


life 
was at 


rorized citizenry 


opinion and to new ruling 


emerged as 


role as 


of his position as number one man 
4 year and a half later, in February 
1955, Malenkov 
chairman of the 
ters not 
prisoned, but demoted to the post of 
Minister of Electric Power Stations 
while retaining his seat in the ruling 
Presidium. It Khrushchev who 
nominated Bulganin for the 
It is these two men who domi 
nate Soviet leadership today 
With Khrushchev and 
firmly in the saddle, as leaders of 
the government the Party, 
major emphasis in Soviet economy 
shifted back to heavy industry 
and from the Malenkov posi 
tion that consumers had earned the 
right to more goods, better quality 
and But if Bulganin 
and Khrushchev reverted to this sig 
nificant phase of the Stalin approach, 
they did not return to the 
repression and terror which were the 


was forced out as 


Minis 
executed or im 


Council of 
He was 


was 
succes 


sion 
Bulganin 
and the 
was 


away 


lower! prices 


order a 


other hallmarks of the Stalin regime 
On the embarked on 


d progi im 


contrary, they 
that 


Stalin's methods—a 


represented a rejec 


tion ol program 
that emphasizes incentives and per 
suasion rather than penalties and 
compulsion It was this program that 
found its culmination in the histori 
Stalin at the 20th 


the Communist Party 


repudiation of 
Congress of 
this year 
rhe precise reasons for the violent 
many of 
One 


present 


downgrading of Stalin and 


his works are hard to come by 
does clear: the 


thing seem 


rulers of Russia were not principally 
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Fitzpatrick in The t-Diapatet 


idol in the Workers’ Paradise 


motivated by external considerations 
They were not attempting to put the 
Soviet loot 
fore the world by rejecting the vio 
and the Stalin 
They were moved, for the most part, 


Union's best forward be 


lence terror of era 


by domestic considerations—the ur 
gent need to release energies and de 
velop 


Stalin, in order to expand the na 


initiative, long repressed by 


tional economy and provide a meas 
ure of support and hope among the 
people 


As insiders, these successors to 
Stalin knew ruler’s ruth 
less tyranny, enforced by the hated 
secret police (MVD) under Beria, had 
paralyzed initiative, crippled produc 
creative 
multiplied 
that 


intolerable 


how their 


tion, deadened the spirit of 
and 
They 


be oming 


planning at home 


tensions abroad sensed 
the strain wa 
marched 


for people who had been 


like a 


industrializing and collectivizing and’ 


ragged impoverished army 


wars lor than three 
They that 
Stalin's mistrust of everything foreign 


fighting more 


decades understood, too, 


was robbing the Soviet Union olf op 


portunities to acquire the technical 


skills so urgently needed to modern 


ize Soviet industry, agriculture, and 


science 
There 


what wa to bec 


were other pressure lor 


ye the explosive 
de-Stalinization The 


had licking 


wounds for a 


outbreak of 
Army 


its psyé hologic al 


for example been 


dec 


ade. Its leaders had resented the rise 
to power of the police under Stalin 
the 
i 


even more bitter about 
Stalin had 
credit for 


World War I] 


signed the blame for 


and were 


extent to which claime 
Soviet victorie 


had as 


deleats to pro 


pe rsonal 


during ind 


fessional 


Another 


“normalization” of 


Army leadership 

source ol 
Soviet life 
itself I he 
had 


all 1 


pressure for 
was the 
Party 5 
! 


Communist Party 


influence crodes 


Stalin's 


powell ina 


greatly unde bracing 
Its leaders had become 


last 


one-man rule 


even in the months of 
Stalin's lift 


died 


restive 


ind when the tvrant 
they pressed their claims for a 
Soviet society 


greater role in 


A third 
pudiation of Stalin was and is the 
the 
factory 


major force for the re 


new Soviet elite scientists, art 


ists technicians manager 


ind leading bureaucrats. This group 
so important in Soviet society today 
had become increasingly alarmed un 
der the harsh rule of the late dictator 
It feared 


and perquisites under a continuation 


further loss of its powell 
of Stalinist principles and method 
It felt the 


stifling restrictions on planning, pro 


need for an end to the 


duction, and thinking 
Stalin. It 
freedom and relaxation, again not in 
the Western but 


dom to develop and exploit 


imposed by 
demanded a measure of 
sense rather free 
their 
ambitions within the 


talents and 


framework of Communist ideology 
Response to these 


their 


pressures, and 
break 
the straitjacket of the 


the 


free from 

past, led the 
Kremlin to re 
“cult of the in 


own fie ed to 


rulers of 
Stalin's 


and 


pre “nit 
pudiate 


dividual’ replace with what 


they are ple ised to call “collective 


leadership.’ 


The New Team in Action 


It is important to keep in mind 


that the histori veep ol event ince 


Stalin's death, and most notably thos 


ot the 
left 


Soviet Union 


past six or eight months 


totalitarianism intact the 


but its cornerstone, the 


one-man dictator who carried abso 


lute power in his pocket, is gone 
One of the brightest non Ru 
Soviet 


e.atl 
I met during my month in the 
l'nion emphasized that the most ’ 
the whole proce 


nifant aspect of 


resents an unprecedented ittempt to 


ol deStalinization i that iat wre 





institutionalize a dictatorship by 
downgrading the importance of per 
sonalities and elevating the impor 
national 


tance of institutions 


It is noteworthy, in any attempt to 
the present 
that for all its affirmative aspects, the 
process of de-Stalinization was carried 


assess course ol trends 


out in much the same way that Stalin 
might 
predecessor whose ways stood in his 


himself have downgraded a 


The command came from the 
top. It worked its way downward in 
the tradition of totalitarian 
trination., There has 
effort to replace propaganda 
something resembling truth 
the 
scholars and assigning them the task 
of rewriting the textbooks on the 
basis of known facts, doctrinaire par 
ty faithfuls were ordered to snip out 
of the books some of the 
some hymns to Stalin and, at 
same time, to cut out sentences, para 
graphs, pages, and chapters which 
ex posed Tito as the fascist beast he 


way 


indo 
been no basi 
with 
Instead 
best 


of summoning country $s 


most ful 
the 


was said to be then, and replace them 
with 
and chapters acclaiming him as a 
great leader of the 
greatest “People’s Democracies,” as 
he is now said to be 

When I poked around trying to 
find out how the new team works to 
gether, I found no one among the 
foreign experts with whom I talked 
who felt that 
struggle for 
the 
Presidium 


sentences, paragraphs, pages 


one ol world's 


there is presently a 


personal power among 
members of the ruling 


Certainly 


cleven 
they all agreed 


there is now no attempt at all by 
any one of the group to assume the 
kind of exclusive leadership exercised 
by Stalin for 
conceivable to the non-Russians who 
watch every ol Soviet lead 


ers that they would have gone so far 


so long. It seemed in 


maneuver 


in destroying the concept ef one-man 


10 


rule as practiced by Stalin if any one 
of them had had any notion that he 
would soon be seeking the role of 
dictator 

The Presidium, of 
far from the prying eyes of the Rus 


course, meets 


sian people and foreign observers 
The nature of its deliberations is not 
clear. But pieces patched together by 
foreign observers, and the manner in 
which the members of the Presidium 
treat each other at public functions, 
often when discretion is relaxed un 
der the influence of a fair amount of 
alcohol, would certainly indicate that 
they get along quite well and work 
together as a team with a considerable 
degree of harmony despite pretty ob 
vious differences of opinion on some 


issues 


Khru 
dominating 
run the 
ruthless disregard of the 


Julganin and 
clearly the 
personalities, they do not 


with 


Although 
shchev are 
show 
opinions of others, In the judgment 
of the 
met in 


best-informed non-Russians | 
Russia. On the contrary, I 
was told time and again, they must 
their their 
the the 
Presidium on major matters of poli 


argue case and prove 


points in deliberations of 
cy. When decisions are reached, those 
who counseled the rejected course are 
imaprisoned in Si 
beria, as was so often the case under 
Stalin 

Equally significant is the fact that 
the Presidium, notably 
summon depart 
give-and-take con 
Stalin, 
to be whiplashed for real or fancied 


not executed or 


members of 
Khrushchev, 
heads for 


now 
ment 
sultations and not, as under 
failures. Paralleling this development 
has been the order to deputies of the 
Supreme Soviet—roughly equivalent 


bac k to 


twice a 


to our Congressmen—to go 


their constituencies at least 
year to find out what is happening 
and what people are saying. This is 
brand In the past, it 


was the other way around; deputies 


certainly new 


were summoned to Moscow to hear 
the line and approve it unanimously 
in the gold-domed assembly building 
inside the Kremlin walls 


The 


shrewd 


members of the Presidium are 
sharp, able men—realists all 


When you see them at close range, as 
I did 
occasions 


that these 
sO quick 


most of them on a number of 


you find it hard to believe 
smiling men in neat suits, 
the 


social 


with and so 


the 


quip 


assured in graces, were 


during the 
marked 


trigger-men for Stalin 
periodic baths 
his reign of terror 

Of the lot, Khrushchev is 
the dominating personality. He loves 
to talk His 


capacity pro 


blood which 


clearly 


and has a stir ving wit 


for work and play 1s 


digious. His ability to master the de 


tails of compli ited problems is 
those 


range 


astounding to who have seen 


French officials 
told me, for example that they were 


him at close 
amazed at his intimate knowledge of 
the most precise details of the conflict 
in Algeria discussed that 


May 
Bulganin, for all hi 


when they 
subject with him in 
surface ap 
pearance as a grand{atherly character 
with 


commands 


merry eyes and a soft manner, 


the great respect of for 


and 


1dministrator 


eign 
shrewd, 
his relish for 
as Khrushchev's 
quite so well. Frequently, I was 
he goes on the wagon, at the urgent 
but these 


diplomats experts as a 


WwW hile 
great 


tough 
ilcoho!l seems as 
he doesn't handle it 


told 


suggestion of his associates 


periods of abstinence are not so long 


ind 


as his bouts of 


Not all of the 
way, are as fond of the cup Most of 


| 
uigence 


Soviet brass, by the 


those I saw at parties and receptions 
seemed quite abstemious. One of 
them, Malenkov, formerly Stalin's 
secretary, is in some respects the most 
intriguing character in the Kremlin 
cast. I talked with him briefly on two 


occasions and found him a quieter 


more sensitive personality than his 
well read il 


that 


informed 
made it 
had 
some of 


the 
last days of the tyrant. His popularity 


colle agucs 
almost courtly in a 
hard for 


stood at 


wat 
me to believe that he 
Stalin 


brutal 


side durir 


the most repressions in 


The man-in-the-street 


is considerable 
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remembers that ‘ leposed from police to juite Openly i] } ta lhese Boards had 
his top position he was the lic place | heard a number countiess Soviet citizen 
people s friend an rht to get them siories, some of which might have being ocially danwerou 
consumer goods is vounge! nded the teller in a concentration ns im slave labo 


than most olf his colleagues in the camp u the last ot Stalin's were 
Presidium; many foreign observers i ie 


Moscow are confident he will return One of the stories is told about 
' hy A rrie , n s ! 
o the top when time eliminat 7 partment head—any depart 
superior vad against whom the teller ! la \ paralle el 


. . , d their : 
It was these me! ind their col ievance and sometimes about 1 drastic curtailmen 


i personage than the I Division of t 
otf the Communist Party Niki USSR. Here again count 


Khrushchev sians charged with subvert 


: ' 
It seems that an employee of the espionage had been routed 


e | , ’ 
department went ibout amon hy their homes during the nigl 


’ 
co-workers denouncing the bo “ into prison—olten solitary 


cusing him of inefficiency, wastelu ment im tried within 24 ho 


ness, and formalism—the last a word %? Without counsel and often 


even the privilege of being pre 


“y. The employee was arrested their trials. Forty-eight hours after 


of special opprobrium in the U.S.S.R 


tod 
‘ j 
tried. convicted. and sentenced to their arrest they had been executes 


vears in prison or were on their way to slave aly 
Wh liow come ’% ‘ he asked the camps No ‘pp il wa possible 
judge The removal of these two instru 
You are sentenced to serve three ments ol repression ind terror ha 
ecagues on the present Presidium years for spre iling malicious gossi; yielded precisely the results planned 


vho undertook one of the most deli ibout your chief ssclsothe juclye by the men in the Kremlin i great 


cate operations of modern time the ind 20 years for revealing an officia reliel and release among the people 


ittempt to break out of the intoler state secret The populace is not wholly convince 
ible straityacket of the recent past Then there is the story satirizin it has seen the last of these tool 
without destroying the basic fabri Soviet policy toward Tito, told in mass terror, but its hope is con 
of Communist ideology. Actually, the football (soccer) terms in football-mad siderable. That feeling is fortified 
present rulers of Russia did not strike \loscow 
me as men who are inexorably Why is Tito like a football 
wedded to the literal teachings of Because first we blow him up 
Lenin and Marx. They find it pos then we kick him around, and then 
sible to discover sanction for what we chase him 
ever pragmatic step may be required A more tangible indicator of the 
in some obscure clause or paragraph new mood is the revival of what the 
of the masters of Communist philos Communists call “socialist legality 
yphy and action The first significant step came with 
dramatic violence three years ago 
Fruits of De-Stalinization when Lavrenti teria, the notorious 
Minister of Internal Affairs, was ar 
What have been the results of then rested, expelled from the Party as ar 
process of de-Stalinization, their re enemy of the people and liquidated 
vival of “collective le udership,” and in the ruthie manner he had em 


the reforms associated with these two ved on countle occasions as heuw 
mayor moves? of the secret police 
Phe paralyzing fea renerated by The development, so reminiscent ¢ 


Stalinism have abated. Animated dis Stalinism at its worst, was to mark 





cussions of public police ire to be paradoxically, the most decisive breab 


heard on the street in restaurants vith Stalinism that has yet occurred ~~ 


ind in parks. None of tl comes clo [he execution of Beria signalled 


| ip downgrading olf the dreade« ihe tact that vast number 


» resembling the treedom and fero 


of argument he ! ne. but all MIVD and the inaugur n ola ser one! ensiaved unde 
represents a consider ible ; ol relorms desi@ned to protect the been and are being rele 
over the cowed { ‘ individual against ummary rest habilitated lhere are no ac 
irs ago nd arbitrary imprisonment tatistics on the proportion treed, but 
his melt moun Ow i One of the most far-reaching and educated guess mmong foreign 
ariety ol ways. One of the most varmily elocomed of elorm con mats resident in Russia range 


ve iling is the extent to which ‘ ned the hated three man Special WO per cenit Many ol the camp 


sauirizing the regime and some board [ the Ministry of Interna being converted into factory 
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ing communities with no slave labor 
at all. A delegation of French Social! 
ists touring the Soviet Union while ! 
told by Kremlin of 
fictals that all internment camps will 
be abolished within a year to 18 


Was there was 


months 

The reform 
laxation ranges into a variety of other 
fields. Some of the advances are more 
symbolic of changing values than sig 


new mood of and re 


nificant as concrete evidence of basic 
reform. But most of them seemed to 
me to be moving in the same affirm 
ative direction. Some estimate of the 
extent, variety, and speed of reform 
may he possible if I merely list some 
of the developments which occurred 
during the single month I was in the 


Soviet Union 


e The government revoked some 


of the most stringent of its labor regi 
Workers are 
to quit their jobs on two weeks no 


mentation laws now free 
tice without incurring jail penalties 
This move is widely regarded as the 
greatest stride yet taken by the “col 
lective leadership” to loosen the iron 
controls and provide a measure of 
Soviet workers do 
have the freedom of 
movement characteristic 
ol Western society, but they have con 
siderably than 


freedom not by 
any 


{ hoi c 


means 
and 
more latitude ever 
before 

e The Kremlin announced the es 
tablishment of a division in the chief 
prosecutor's office to serve as a watch 
dog against the excesses ol investigat 
nip aygem ics 

e Another reform, still in che draft 
ing stage during my stay, would in 
validate convictions based on confes 
sions alone, and sharply curtail the 
rights of the police to search, seize, 
and arrest 

e Symbolic of greater 
religion was the 
ment that the first new edition of the 
Bible (Old and New 
since the Revolution just ap 
peared, It brought out by the 
Patriarchate of the Russian Orthodox 
Church 

e Anti-Semitism, about which more 
later the 
here were three developments dur 
ing my stay: Rabbi Solomon Schlieffer 
of the Moscow Synagogue announced 


tolerance 
toward announce 
I estaments) 
has 


was 


on, is decidedly on wane 


at service the early opening of a Jew 
ish seminary; the Soviet Writers Un 
ion presented a program of the works 
of Shoiom Aleichem, celebrated Yid 


12 


the first time 
since the pre-war period the govern 
ment will open a kosher butcher shop 
kosher The fact 
that the Aleichem program was held 
ind that foreign correspondents were 
invited to 


dish humorist; and for 


ind a restaurant 


attend was said by non 
Russians in Moscow to represent the 
most significant official bow to the 
Jews since the worst days of Stalin 

e Types of art and literature long 
banned in the Soviet Union are ap 
pearing in greater number each day 
It is no longer obligatory to fawn 
over the pompous paintings of the 
Stalin era, nor is it considered degen 
erate to approve the works of West 
ern artists 

e Foreign books have become more 
readily available in book stores, li 
braries, and schools 

Soviet 
the first 
time in years to travel in the West 
France, Britain, the Scandinavian 
countries. This represents a significant 
break with the iron prohibitions of 
the past 

e Conversely, foreigners from West 
ern nations are coming to Russia in 
increasing numbers—on 
as tourists or students. During my 
month's stay, Michael Todd, the 
theatrical producer, was in Moscow 
arranging for the filming of Russian 
novels Stern, the Russian-born 
violinist, 


e Substantial numbers of 


citizens were authorized for 


business or 


Isaac 
American was playing to 
pac ked houses. Morris Ernst, the well 
known New York lawyer, was in Mos 
cow clients. A 


cattlemen, 


representing author 
group of 2 Oklahoma 
some of them resplendent in 10-gallon 
hats and cowboy boots, were touring 
Soviet farms and seeing the sights 
American atomic scientists were on 
hand for an international conference 
and there was a delegation from the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York 

e An important advance tor for 
eign travelers like myself is the rela 
tive freedom of movement permitted 
There are 
more and more places foreigners can 


but 


within specified bounds 


, 
visit, there are also many closed 


to us, Some lor strategic reasons, some 


because they simply don’t have «a 


commoctations ind some because they 
are backward, depressed areas which 
the Soviets preter foreigners not to 
see 

It is possible to take pictur 
just about everything a tourist w 
want to took 


photog iph I Hhaone 


the Kremlin, 
other public buildings, parks, bridges, 
apartment and farm 
machinery, universities 
I encountered no fact, 
total indifference. | was refused only 
pick 
exer 
their 
work 


than 150 pictures—ol 


houses, barns 
schools, and 


resistance; in 


one shot; three women, doing 
and-axe work in Gorki Park, 
the inalienable right of 
refuse to their 


cised 
sex to 
clothes 


pose in 


Sounds in the Night 


There are few if any evidences of 
harsh police state controls for the for 
eign tourist. I was not obliged to open 
any of my luggage when I arrived at 
the Moscow airport, or when I left a 
month later; I had only to 
name on a legal 
said I was not carrying any of 
articles forbidden by Soviet law 


sign my 
which I 
the 


form on 


I had no feeling at any time that 
1 was being trailed, although | had a 
notion that my goings 
at the hotel were being observed. If 
my room was wired I wasn't 
of it, although there are many places 
an eavesdropping device might have 
been concealed. 


and comings 


aware 


I woke several nights thinking that 
I heard sounds in the living room of 
the suite to which I was assigned, but 
I didn’t get up to investigate, and the 
sounds might been part of a 
dream or the wind. If my room 
searched during my 
every day, I wasn't sharp enough to 
detect the work of i 

In the areas open to foreigners 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Odessa 
Yalta, Kharkov, Stalingrad, Rostov 
on-Don, Tifflis, Sukhumi, and Sochi 

it is possible to move around al 
will. It is not possible to 
enter a factory o1 
istry without a pass or an official es 
cort. Permission is readily obtainable 
for some places, but difficult and of 
ten impossible for others 

A foreign traveler can walk where 
he will, in the areas listed above, take 
a taxi to any part of the community 
or visit Russians in their homes. The 
last, however, is more theoretical than 
real, for nearly all Russians still shy 
from their 
homes, partly many of 
their apartments are 
crowded, and 


have 
was 
long absences 


professional 


most at 
a government min 


iway letting you go to 
bee ause so 
dreary, over 
under-equipped, and 
partly because they still fear reprisals 


if the line changes 
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| met Russians in restaurants, 
parks, and other publi 


seemed genuinely anxious to continue 


places who 


meal or a 
But not 
one out of a dozen or more kept the 


appointment. This 


our conversation over a 


beer on another occasion 
I attributed to an 
unwillingness to take chances just yet 


' 


ind not to anv lack of interest or 


cordiality 
In fac t, l 
and 


found the 


kind 


wherever |! 


greatest 
liness hospitality 


went. Americans are highly regarded 
and warmly received, even if the Rus 
sians don't John Foster 
Dulles. In more than a few places 
factories, farms, schools, and hospitals 

I was told that I was the first Amer 
come and they 
showered me with warm greet 
ings and many 
which reflected 
American living standards and social 
while disclosed a pa 
thetically distorted, government-pro 
cessed impression of life in the United 
States 


care tor 


calling, 
both 
questions 


ican to 


some of 
genuine interest in 


mores, others 


\ striking example of the desire to 
foreigners Amer 
occurred in had 
planned to spend my last afternoon 
at the Hermitage, a 
house of art through the 
eager to see 
French 


please especially 


icans, Leningrad. | 
vast treasure 
centuries 
the 


Impressionists 


I was especially 
collection of 
and Post-Impressionists which, I had 
been told, was one of the greatest in 
the world 

In the morning of that last day my 
interpreter reported he had discov 
ered that the Hermitage 
on Thursdays and |] 
able to go. I was bitterly disappointed 


was closed 


would not be 
Later that morning | had a two-hour 
with the the Lenin 
Soviet equivalent to city 
We discussed municipal fi 
health 


session head ol 


grad oul 
manager 
nances, City services, housing 
and many other subjects 
When I 


first 


told me | 
had 


visit. He 


rose to leave, he 


was the American he met 


ind was honored by my 
isked me how I had enjoyed my stay 
in Leningrad. I told him it had been 
mn exciting experience in every way 
except for the one di 
Hermitage 


the telephone spoke ‘ 


ippoimntment 
about the He picked up 
lew sentences 
and told me that they would open the 
| o'clock 

then 


most of his mood 


great museum tor me at 

| thanked him 
decided to make the 
1 told that | 


heartily, and 


him had not been able 


Septernber, 1956 


to visit any apartments in Leningrad 
Intourist, the Soviet 
agency that plans trips for foreigners 
felt that it 
vade the privacy ol people's homes 


because travel 


wasnt its function to in 

My new-found friend reached for a 
battery of buttons on his desk, buzzed 
and said all would be 


two of them 


irranged in a moment. Two men ap 


peared the citv architect and the cits 


px 


engineer. We 
that afternoon 

Both kept Ihe 
Hemitage was opened for me and an 
official the chambe 
of French art—an experience with 
Van Gogh, Monet, Manet, Renoi 
Cezanne Degas, Gauguin, Picasso 
Pissaro, Matisse 
shall 


architect 











made a date tor tate 


were 


promises 


took me to see 


| oulouse-Lau 
And tbe 


called at my 


and 


trec | not soon florget 


ind engineer 
dot 
hall-a-doven apartment 


| wa 


varmth 


hotel on the ind took me into 


greeted with the greatest 
ind cordiality. In one 
insisted that I must 
baked cake. In 
mnother the tenants proudly pomted 
Russian edition 
(,al orthy 


them | wa 


apart 
ment the mother 
have tea and treshly 
to their collection of 
ot Jack London 
Dickens. In all of 


many questions about litle in 


mal 
asked 
Ameria 
teartully, that 


told, sometimes 


that 


aml 


mnpossible there must be 


! 


this horror 


went 


to encountel 


verywhere | among the 


family | 

brother or tather 
all three—killed 
Many of the Rus 


, 
ibly 


Almost 


had a 


people every 
had 
son sometimes 
World War Il 
brightened visibly when I vo 
jected their still surviving stereot 
of an all-powertul, war-minded W 
Street 


dominating and T¢ 


American life and maneuve 
stratewnu strike 


Soviet | 

But if 
part of almost 
had Russians 
ternal politics and personalities Wat 


position io 
rian 


and 


talk on war 


} it wee 


every conversation | 


with discussion of | 
a rare occurrence. It was possible for 
me to talk of domestic policies with 
high-ranking editors, government of 
fwials Party ite 


thonaries 


and Communist 
not with reli 


Mostly the 


sometimes 


but many 


nary people latter shied 
yently sometinneg 


When | asked 


apartment 


iway 
vehemently one en 


I called 


how he 


gineer at Ww hose 


how much he knew of and 


reacted to the program of de-Stalin 
- have 


ancl sothe 


ivation, he shrugged and said 
little 
changed the subject 

\nother Russian 


cateteria 


time for politics 


whom | 
May Day 


resisted every attempt to engage him 


Cticaout 


tered at a right 


im conversation on any subject 


cluding the great parade that day, and 
dismissed me by 


finally saying quite 


sharply Do vou take me for a fool 


At the 


cently 


same caleteria, however, a re 


demobilized Air Force officer 


talk 


terms favorable to what was happen 


was quite willing to mostly i 


ing in his country. He thought, for 


example, that the emergence of “col 


lective leadership meant that “more 


people would have more to say, which 


is a good thing. There is much lk 


chance that we will make mistakes or 


something important when there are 


prob 
not only ro 


mind 
Cone 


more to work on the big 


lem man rules 


but dangerou 


Lenin vs. Sialin 


It a 


my meaningtl 


not pos ible flor me to prov 


repo t on the r¢ 
citizenry to the 


ponse of the Soviet 


Stalinization aml ¢ 


proces ol cle 
pecially on the celebrated Khrushiulhe 
Zith 


Communist Part 


peech at the Caongre yl othe 
This monly par¢rt 
disinclined ! 


Russian Coiat thee 


late }' 4 1 


because people 
talk Actually 


know 


were 
many 


even then ou 





early ummer—the extent and vio 


lence ol 
Stalin 


the paranoid mania 


Khrushchev'’s exposure of 


the mass murderer and Stalin 


Unlike most major developments in 
Russia, the 


de-Stalinization 


regimented program of 


and its affirmative 
the 


liberalization of 


release of ten 
life 


not preceded or accompanied by a 


(CCOMpaninne nit 


sions and was 


wreat fanfare ol propaganda or mas 


sive doses of advance indoctrination 
It all happened quite gradually, and 
it worked its way fitfully—almost as 
if the rulers of the Kremlin were play 
ing by ear. They moved, cautiously, 
one step at a time, stopping now and 
gain to test response, reversing their 
field when they thought that neces 
vary, and then moving ahead until 
they produced the crashing climax of 
Khrushchev tirade 


all-out six-hour 


it the 20th Congress 


Ihere wasn't, and there isn’t up 


to this moment of writing in mid 
summer, any general order requiring 
the the 
sands of portraits, busts 

of Stalin the 
ion, No likenesses of 
being introduced, to be sure 
Day, for 


cow 


removal of countless thou 
ind statues 
Soviet Un 
Stalin are 
On May 
Mos 


ized 


throughout 
new 
streets ol 


instance, the 


were plastered with giant 


Marx, 
the 


none of 


portraits-—ol Lenin, and the 
Presidium 
Stalin. In the al 
most endless May Day parace itself 


there thousands of banner-por 


members of 
but I saw 


present 


were 


traits, again of Marx, Lenin, and the 


Presidium; there only two ofl 


Stalin that I from 
post on Red Square 


were 
saw my vantage 
But for the most part, many of the 
that Stalin in 
spired during the height of his meg 
alomania remain The 
the gave his 
generation the hated name of Stalin 
ism and this generatica the more 
hopeful term of de-Stalinization is still 
to be found everywhere, in oil, stone, 
and marble. I saw my first large-scale 
portrait and marble bust of the late 
dictator, both 
romanticized 


portraits and busts 
undisturbed 


likeness of man who 


done in the highly 
find 
many times thereafter, in the Moscow 
airport a few minutes after I arrived 


I saw them again in the lobby of my 


manner | was to 


later, and in the cor 
ridor of the floor on which I lived in 
Moscow. Next morning 
of Intourist, the official travel 


hotel an hour 
in the office 
gee y 
guides 


which ind keeps its eye on 
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foreigners, | was greeted with a king 


sized painting of the man. I saw por 
traits and statues almost every place 
I went—in school libraries, min 
istries, universities, airports and rail 


road stations, stores, and hospitals 
When I! inquired, how come?, I was 
toid the same story, half-sheepishly, 
half-aggressively, everywhere 
“The 


went, 


the 
and 


loreign press,” reply 


has sensationalized THs 
named what you call de-Stalinization 
Stalin did many great things for our 
country, most notably the building of 
industrial 


it modern society in a 


ountry that had been unbelievably 


backward. But in his later years he 


became too egocentric, too lacking in 


personal modesty, and too harsh and 


dictatorial. He made many mistake 

the influence ol 
the wicked Beria. We are trying to 
those mistakes now. We still 
ipprove the great that Stalin 
did to but hi 


that we 


ome of them under 
rectuly 
thing 
counery 


develop our 


excesses have convinced us 
must repudiate many other things he 
did and return to the philosophy of 
Stalin, corrupted 


Leninism, especially those features of 


Lenin you see, 
Leninist ideology which emphasized 
collective leadership and opportunity 
debate before de 


for discussion and 


cisions were reached.” 


But if 
Lenin are 


the ot Stalin and 


at war in present-day Rus 


spirits 
sia, their mortal remains still lie side 
by side in that squat block of polished 
red granite which is their mausoleum 
in the heart of Red Square. Each day 
lines as long as the eye can see form 
to view the carefully preserved, glass 
encased remains of the two greats ol 


the Russian Revolution——both 
umphs of the embalmer’s art 
The Le nin 
Stalin's long efforts to hack 
his stature 
and total 
dogma for another 
run Russia, 


restoration ol ifter 
away at 
has not meant automat 
replacement of one iron 


The 


the 


who 
editor propa 


realists 
and 


gandists who interpret their policies 


for foreigners, can find obscure pass 
ages in Lenin's writings and speeche 
to justify almost any policy they de 
cide to On 
they are unable to dredge up the ap 
propriate phrase, they are quick with 
plausible rationalizations 


pursue occasions when 


hus, when. I pressed one promi 
nent Soviet had 
expanding eloquently on the possibi 
ities of peaceful co-existence 


editor who been 
about 
the in 
evitability of armed conflict with the 
capitalist West, he replied: “Lenin 
lived the the 
atom and hydrogen bombs. If he were 
ilive today, he would say, as we do, 
that is unthinkable, for 
nuclear wal 


Lenin's strictures regarding 


before invention of 


wal thermo 


would destroy commu 
nism as well as capitalism.’ 

asked a lead 
ing Soviet writer if he thought Lenin, 
for all his 


realities, would countenance the wide 


On another occasion | 


flexibility in the face ol 


spread system of piecework incentives 
His an 


swer was that “Lenin believed in and 


employed in Soviet industry 
fought for nationalization of all in 
dustry, but of course he couldn't fore 
see all the technical and psychological 
problems involved because he died 
before industrialization had become a 
reality.” 

This modification of 
Leninism the 
tinuing exposure of Stalin, | suspect, 
as the Kremlin 
tiously to take the people into their 
confidence. When I was in the Soviet 
Union, the Russian 
to know that Stalin was being down 
graded, but he had few of the details 


pragmatic 


will accompany con 


leaders move cau 


average seemed 


and little appreciation of the magni 
tude of Khrushchev's repudiation of 
so much that Stalin had 

he full speech itself, of course 
was heard by the 
20th Congress in February, but there 
after little was done 


done 
the delegates to 


immediately to 
inform the populace of the character 
and scope of the Khrushchev 
burst. Gradually, however, « 
versions were made available to local 
Communist organizations and at fa 


out 


mdensed 
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tory meetings. In addition to the 
printed text, I was informed, an 
edited tape-recording was released 
This was designed to get over to the 
people the emotional! drive and power 
of the Khrushchev delivery that his 
toric day in February. Soon para 
phrases and commentaries appeared 
in Soviet newspapers and magazines 
The process, it seemed clear, 
designed to prevent numbing shock 
among a people had been 
pounded for years with the propa 
ganda theme that Stalin was their 
father and powerful savior, that he 
represented every known human vir 
tue—and a few that were processed 
especially for him that 
the architect and builder of 
phase of the Soviet state. 


was 


who 


he was 
every 


and 


My own impression, reinforced by 
the experts in 
Russia far better qualified than | 
to judge, was that the people of the 
Soviet Union took the 
more calmly and philosophically than 
their leaders might have thought 
There seems to have been some sur 
prise at the immensity and intensity 
of Khrushchev's exposure, but there 
was little evidence of 
shock or despair. 


estimate of toreign 


revelations 


widespread 


This was doubtless true partly be 
cause many Russians had suspected 
that Stalin had become unbearably 
arrogant and egocentric in his last 
years; partly because they were clever 
ly fed the news in manageable doses; 
partly because they are accustomed 
to being sandbagged by changing 
propaganda lines—they were taught, 
for example, to hate Hitler as their 
implacable enemy, cherish him as 
their gallant ally, and despise him as 
the invader of their fatherland, all 
within a relatively brief period of 
time—and partly because they were 
experiencing and enjoying the first 
fruits of de-Stalinization before they 
knew that Khrushchev had pinned 
almost every known the 
dead tyrant. 

If Russians were asking embarras 
sing questions, foreigners like myself 
not them. But Commu 
nists in countries—in Italy, 
France, and the United 
States out in the an 
guish of men betrayed by their gods 
Where you, Mr. Khrushchev 
and Mr. Bulganin, they wailed, when 
Stalin was bent on his mad course 


crime on 


hear 
other 
England, 
were 


could 


crying 


were 


September, 1956 


of murdering countless Soviet citizens 
and destroying some of its finest 
minds? Where were you, Mr. Malen 
kov were so Stalin 
when he was crippling your 
munist Party and corrupting Marx 
ism-Leninism? 

For the part, 
as there have been, have come slowly 
and indirectly. The word 
that Stalin ailes like Bulganin, 
Khrushchev, Malenkov, and the othe: 
the Presidium 
were powerless to resist oF 
the lunatic who led a nation of 200, 
000,000 people because he held se 
curely in his 


you close to 


Com 


most such answers 


went oul 


members of present 


combat 


hands the _ terror 
apparatus of the secret police and 
would have wiped them out if they 
had make a 
they have argued, they did not know 


the extent of his depravity, but picked 


dared move. Moreover, 


up only pieces of the story from time 
to time. And finally, they have told 
the world, Stalin's popularity among 
the people was so great——as a result 
of the long propagation of the myth 
ot his godliness that they thought 
it impossible that they could lead a 
revolt against his rule 

Russians dependent on their own 
press radio had no notion tor 

that the Khrushchev 
speech, and the curious circumstances 
marked its 
world, had 
storm of protest among the comrades 
and They 
and 
indirectly as usual, when Pravda, the 
Communist Party's official daily, blos 
somed out June 28 with an article by 
Eugene Dennis, secretary-general of 
the Communist Party in the United 
States, which had appeared in the 
Daily Worker of New York 
before 


and 
some time 


which release to the out 


side aroused a violent 


fellow-travelers abroad 


learned about it, in fragments 


ten days 


This was an extraordinary move on 
the part of the Kremlin. For the 
questions that Dennis raised, so simi 
lar to those voiced by leading Com 
munists in Western Europe, went to 
the the What 
did the present Soviet leaders do to 
Stalin when he was 
wild? Were the terror 


heart ol controversy 


stop running 


and bloodshed 


inevitable and inherent in the struc 
ture of government Hlow 
great and how serious are the changes 
now taking place? 


Soviet 


Pravda devoted nearly 60 per cent 
of an entire issue to present the Den 
nis indictment. It attempted no reply 
in the same issue, but days afterward 
the rulers of Russia put 


statement emphasizing how difficult 


out then 
if not impossible it would have been 
Stalin 
ol his greatest excesses 
ward 
Soviet 


to combat during the period 


Shortly after 


the Central Committee of t 
Union's Communist Party r 


leased a which noted 
the 


personality cult, a correct inter 


report 
“in discussing que Th 
tion is not always given of it 
and consequences But it 


went on 


“The Central Committee notes w 
satistaction the 


and 


complete approval 
support of the deci 
20th 
Communist 
the 
fraternal Communi 
working 
people of the great commonwealths 
ol socialist 


ardent 


bOoTLs 
of the historic 
by the entire 
the Soviet 
viet 
and 


Party Congress 
Party ol 
Union, by entire So 
people, 


workers parties, the 


countries, by millions of 
peoples in 
countries.” 


capitalist and colonial 

The report, of course, ignored th 
outbreak of violent protest in Tilflis, 
capital of Stalin's 
Georgia, and the agonized complaints 
ot “lraternal and work 
ers parties” in Europe and the United 
States. Nor did it 
evidence it based 


native state ofl 


Communist 


what 
that 
‘millions of peoples in capitalist and 
colonial countries” gave the decisions 
of the 20th Congress their 


indicate on 


its conclusion 


“complete 
approval and ardent support 


Leading from Strength 


Soviet leaders have seemed slightly 
annoyed 


but not greatly disturbed 
Com 
lhey 
like 


the foreign Communists 


over the pained response ol 
Party 
must have expected something 
it. After all, 
had been pretty shabbily betrayed; it 
was that they feel 
the compulsion to strike back, even if 


munist leaders abroad 


inevitable would 
only for a brief period before return 
ing meekly to the Kremlin fold 

The rulers of Russia felt strone 
enough to risk a major break with 
their Communist collaborators in the 
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free world 
to risk the 
heaval in 


They felt strong enough 
prospect of 
the 
‘strong enough to 


serious up 
They felt 
a deeply 
held mythology in their own country 
They felt strong enough to hand over 


satellites 
destroy 


a vast arsenal of propaganda ammuni 
tion to the West the 
central 


This is one of 
the 
de-Stalinization 
resents a 


historic 
that it rep 
from strength, and 
not, as Secretary of States Dulles has 
lamely suggested, a retreat compelled 


facts about pro 
cess of 


move 


by weakness 

The men in the Kremlin were far 
from contident when they assumed 
Stalin's death. They did 
not know whether the vast monolithi« 
they had 
sound or sandy 


power alter 


structure inherited rested 
foundation. I 


was told, for example, that the new 


on a 


rulers of Russia were surprised and 
delighted, in the months alter the 
death, to discover that for all 
the terror, killings, and enslavement 


boss’ 
ol countiess Russians, the economi« 


machine, most especially urban in 


dustrialization, was more securely 


based than they had dared hope 

But it was shot through with many 
weaknesses, some of which might be 
come fatal il they were not dealt with 


soon, For example 


had 


archak 


stifled 
and in 
efficient methods; it was easier to re 


e The police terror 


creative criticism of 
main silent than to risk being accused 


ol disloyalty to the state by propos 
ing new procedures 

e Ihe cumbersome bureaucracy re 
quired endless paper work which had 
Fac tory 
managers, | was told, had to fill out 


some 20 o1 


olten paralyzed production 


forms to go to as 
new 
bearing for a machine, If the manager 


more 
many ollicials in order to get a 
skipped part of the endless routine so 
as to devote more time to actual pro 
duction, he the risk of 
labeled and imprisoned as a potential 


ran being 
saboteur 

e Power and authority were so 
tightly centralized in the Kremlin 
that there was no opportunity lor lo 
cal or regional initiative 

e Stalin's morbid anti-foreignism 
had robbed Soviet industry, 
and agriculture from hearing about 
and keeping pace with developments 
in the outside world 


scicnce, 


These four ailments are representa 


tive; they do not begin to exhaust 
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the list. The new Soviet leaders have 
dealt with them by 1) putting much 
of the terror apparatus of the secret 
police in moth-balls; 2) eliminating 
some of the bureaucratic red4ape and 
encouraging criticism of methods and 
techniques; 3) decentralizing admin 
istration, in part, by assigning more 
authority to the constituent republics, 
local Soviets, and individual factories, 
and 4) opening wide the gates to for 
eign publications on science, technol- 
ogy, industry, and agriculture 

The last move alone has brought 
enormous gains to many sectors of 
the Soviet economy. Bulganin flashed 
the green light in one of the most 
significant speeches of the recent past 
when he decried the lack of technical 
progress. Scientists and technicians, 
long hungry for a chance to study 
and harness foreign developments for 
Soviet emds, eagerly took their cue 
from this speech. Today, I was told, 
one agency alone, the Institute of 
Scientilic Information of the U.S.S.R 
Academy of staff of 
1,500 language who do 
nothing but read, translate, and dis 
tribute throughout the Soviet Union 
the best published materials on 
science available from every country 
on earth 


Sciences, has a 


specialists 


What Does It All Mean? 


return from the Soviet 
Union this summer I have been sand 
bagged with countless questions, two 
of which logically need to be raised 
at the this 
of my readers of 
Progressive 


Since my 


section 


The 


conclusion of 
report to 


One How deep do the reforms of 
de-Stalinization run? 


Two—Can the present process con 
tinue without undermining the very 
foundation of the Communist system? 


Here, of course, is the treacherous 
terrain of speculation and prophecy 
I don't have the nor do I 
know any foreigner who has, although 
many millions of words are being writ 
ten on the subject. So much of 
the answer involves motivation—the 
driving impulses and convictions of 
the men who run Russia today. It is 
possible to play around with guesses 
on the basis of what they say and do; 
it is possible, too, to evaluate the di 
rection in which they are tending even 


answers; 


if it is impossible to specify the goals 
they are seeking. 

In response to the first question, 
my that the reforms 
run more deeply than most of us in 
the West have suspected. They do 
not, as I have emphasized earlier, sug: 
gest the beginnings of democracy and 
liberalism in the Western sense. They 
do involve a greater degree of indi 
vidual freedom and initiative than 
was ever the case before in Soviet Rus- 
sia, and particularly during the past 
decade or more. Communism, as an 
economic and social system and one 
party political control, is undisturbed 
by recent and current developments 
Stalinism, with its one-man rule, its 
police-state terror, its violent anti 
foreignism, and its insistence on total 
conformity, is gone—for the present 
anyway 


conviction is 


I would feel vastly more hopeful 
than I do if the speeches and com 
mentaries by Khrushchev and his as 
sociates had ranged beyond the at 
tacks on Stalin and his works to a 
candid analysis of the institutions 
and ideology that made Stalinism 
possible. There is nothing in the 
Khrushchev text available to the West 
that the slightest concern 
over the absence of checks and bal 
ances in the Soviet system. There is 
nothing to indicate that the men in 
the Kremlin propose to modify the 
system itself so that it could not again 
spawn a madman-dictator, who would 
make cruel playthings of the police 
and the courts, cow a nation of 200, 
000,000 human beings, and have him 
self acclaimed a god even as he en 
slaved and murdered millions of 
citizens 


discloses 


Ihe stark fact persists that while 
many of the Stalin's 
police state have been dismantied, 
they have not been destroyed. They 
could be tomorrow, o1 
next year, or live years from now. The 
new relaxation was not the 
people of Russia at the ballot box 
or in revolution; they were given re 
lease from tension by rulers who can 
revoke it as quickly as they invoked 
it 


instruments ol 


reassembled 


won by 


But having said all this, I persist 
in my conviction that the trend itself 
is hopeful. It will be difficult to 
rescind the recent reforms even if the 
power to do so remains undisturbed 
It will be equally difficult, I think, to 
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prevent the powerful and articulate 
elite of Soviet society from demand- 
ing and securing greater reforms as 
they savor the first fruits of the relax 
ation that is de-Stalinization 


Several American scholars have 
pointed to a possible parallel in the 
historic grant of the Magna Carta by 
King John to the nobility of Thir- 
teenth Century England. There was 
no intention at the time to set in 
motion the process that was to cul 
minate, after centuries of struggle, in 
the destruction of feudalism and the 
achievement of democracy. It is con 
ceivable that the men who rule Rus- 
sia have which may 
in the end overpower them, and make 
a shambles of their limited goals. The 
new Soviet aristocracy, much like the 
English nobility at Runnymede, may 
become the initial instrument of a 
reformation that, in the long sweep 
of history, could engulf it, too, in the 
development of political and econom 
ic egalitarianism. 


released forces 


the mood 
the Soviet 


My own assessment of 

of the intellectual elite of 

Union is that it wants very 
retain most of the 
and institutions of Communism, but 
that it would like to cross-breed them 
with at least some of the political and 
intellectual freedoms of Western s0- 
ciety. This is precisely what is hap 
pening today in a limited way. 


much to 


economic forms 


This leads inevitably to the second 
question I raised above. How far can 
this process go without striking at the 
very heart of 
possible to expose a whole new gen- 
eration to ten years of required edu- 
cation; is it possible to make so much 
of science, with its emphasis on skep 
ticism and its reliance on inquiring 
minds; to encourage criticism, how 
ever confined; to allow more and 
more Russians to read more and 
more foreign publications; to expose 
Russians to an ever-increasing throng 
of foreign visitors; to permit Soviet 
citizens to travel in the West and 
observe higher standards of living in 
a free society—how far can all this 
go without imperiling the founda 
tions of a system rooted in conform 
ity amd regimentation? 

I asked this question everywhere, 
of foreign diplomats and Soviet in 
tellectuals and bureaucrats. The re 
sults were as inconclusive as 
might expect 


totalitarianism? Is it 


you 
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The more qualified the foreign 
expert, the less inclined he was to 
judge or predict. They just don't have 
enough factual data on the thinking 
and planning inside the Kremlin 
walls. Some guessed that the process 
of reform had become irreversible, 
that it would gain fresh momentum 
after a short breathing spell, and 
that its ultimate shape would be a 
far-ranging liberalization of the iron 
controls and rigid patterns of life and 
thought in the Soviet Union. Others 
guessed that the men in the Kremlin 
could and would keep a tight rein on 
developments, stop the process if and 
when they felt it was becoming un 
manageable, and 
paratus ol the police State in a Way 


reinstate the ap 
that would wipe out the gains of the 
current reform 

When | talked with Russians, | 
asked if they hadn't opened a Pan 
dora’s Box by providing a measure 


of liberalization and relaxation 


ing a 
libraries and laboratories, and eX pos 


whole generation loose in 
ing it to foreign values, thinking, and 


The 


invariably something like this 


standards of living imswer was 


“We feel strong enough now to en 
relaxation. We be 
lieve there is ample room for study, 


courage internal 
research, and exploration within the 
broad confines of Soviet life, philos 
ophy, and institutions. Our research 
specialists study and search with basi 
acceptance of the principles of then 
way ol life, just as yours must 


“Now 


harsh restraints of Stalinism, our press 


that we are removing the 


and our people are tree to criticize 

within the program of the Communist 
Party and the government 
be no successful attack on fundamen 


| here can 


tal policies and principles because we 
are a classless society without the class 
conflicts that prevail in your country 
Our people recognize the need for 
progress and reform, but they do not 
want to change the structure olf the 
system itself, We shall go on learning 
from the 
there will be no departure from Com 
munist ideology until, as Mr. Krush 
chev ‘shrimps learn to 
whistle.’ ” 


our mistakes of past, but 


has said, 


I was not able to pierce this armor 
of doublespeak despite many patient 
attempts 

I'wo years ago Ilya Ehrenburg, the 
celebrated Soviet iuthor, 
novel he called The Thaw. In it he 
mocked many forms of Soviet lil« 


wrote i 


set the mood tor the new relaxation 
One of the 


hopes of Soviet intellectuals in these 


characters sums up th 
“In my youth | read an articl 
by Gorki in 
have our own, Soviet, humanism. ‘The 


words 
which he said we must 
term has somehow disappe ired, but 
the task remains It is 


fulfill the task 


“These 


time to 


are the last of winter days 
On one side of the street there is still 
frost, and on the other heavy drops 
are falling from the icicles.’ 

The thaw 
ward, but springtime has yet to come 
There is still a 


other side of the street 


survives, two years alter 


frost on the 
But there are 
more icicles melting today than there 


great 


were then 
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Life Among the Soviets 


WAS introduced to one of the 

principal characteristics of Soviet 
society—the shortage of consumer: 
goods—-hours before I set foot on 
Soviet soil. The twin-engined plane 
which bore me from Helsinki to Mos 
cow was filled-—-20-odd passengers, in 
cluding several Soviet officials, Fin 
nish business men, a delegation of In 
donesian Communists heading for the 
May Day celebration, and two British 
journalists, Our stewardess began to 
serve a light supper several hours al- 
ter we had left Helsinki on the six 
and a half hour, non-stop flight. | 
sitting in the last seat of the 
plane. More than an hour went by 
after the girl had begun to serve and 
still no supper for me. I 
covered the reason. There were only 
four trays and four tee glasses on the 
ship. Our stewardess served four pas 
waited until they bad fin 
ished, and the served the next four. 
It was nearly || p.m. when I was 
served 


was 


soon dis 


scngers, 


Shortages and long waits are every 
day facts-ol-life in Soviet Russia 
There is a desperate need for more 


housing; clothes are scarce and ex- 


pensive; fresh meat, fruits, and vege- 
tables much to appear in 
the daily diet of the average family; 
modern household appliances are be 
yond the reach of the great majority. 


cost too 


I visited a fair number of Russian 
homes and spent many hours in 
and markets. My overall im- 
pression that in terms of diet, 
clothing, housing, conveniences, and 
creature comlorts, Soviet society lags 
at least a generation behind American 
standards but is not nearly that far 
behind living conditions in Western 
Europe 


stores 


was 


with 
may be 


1 came the conviction 
that whatever the ultimate 
rewards in national security and long 
range this generation of 
Russians has paid a staggering price 
lor its government's emphasis on 
heavy industry. This ruthless drive 
has enabled the Soviet Union to vault 
over several centuries of industrial 
revolution in several decades, so that 
today she is the second greatest in 
dustrial power in the world. 

But her workers and peasants have 
little to show for these giant strides 
in industrialization. The figures on 


away 


progress, 


pig-iron production are impressive; so 
is the absence of pork on the table 
The production of machine tools is 
fabulous; the scarcity of hand tools 
and appliances is equally astonishing 

The first trickle of dividends from 
the long-run investment in capital 
equipment is just barely beginning to 
reach the average Russian. Food is 
becoming more plentiful, clothes 
slightly less astronomical! in price, and 
housing construction more rapid and 
of better quality. The “collective 
leadership” of the Soviet Union seems 
bent on improving the level of 
consumption, but it will not be 
stampeded by consumer grumbling 
from its principal devotion to long 
run capital development 

This continuing emphasis on heavy 
industries which create new capacity 
has enabled the hard-driving Soviet 
economy to reach move well 
ahead of the combined output of 
Great Britain and Western Germany 
in this general field, notably coal, 
steel, electricity. Spectacular advances 
are projected in the blueprints of the 
new Five-Year Plan. The goal for 
coal is an increase from $90 to 590 
million tons, which, if fulfilled, would 
easily make Russia the world’s great 
est producer. The plan calls for a 
20-million-ton increase in steel, which 
would pull the Soviet Union to with 
in two-thirds of the current U.S. pro 
duction. Comparable expansion is 
scheduled in the fields of electricity, 
oil, and heavy engineering 

But there is a measure of hope for 
the consumer, too, in the new Five 
Year Plan. Unlike Stalin, who cut 
himself off from the populace, the 
new Soviet leadership is painfully 
aware of the urgent need to improve 
living standards. Khrushchev’s report 
to the 20th Congress in February, for 
example, contained what our 
State Department characterized as 
“the most explicit statement since 
Malenkov's speech to the Supreme 
Soviet in 1953 of an awareness of 
continuing consumer shortages 

Said Khrushchev on that occasion 
“The Soviet peopie knowingly accept 
ed a curtailment of their needs in 
matters of food and clothing, in mat 
ters of housing and living conditions, 
as well as in many other respects.” 
But Khrushchev made no promise of 
pie in the sky tomorrow 
“Many important questions connect 
ed with the rise of the workers’ ma- 


and 


own 


today or 
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terial well-being have not yet been 
solved. The Communist Party 
and the Soviet government will have 
to do a great deal to raise the living 
standard of the population.” The so 
lution of the consumer problem, he 
said, must be “based on the prefer- 
ential growth of heavy industry, to 
achieve a steep rise in agricultural 
production and a quicker develop 
ment of the light and food industries.” 


The current 1956 budget reflects 
the essential accuracy of the projec 
tions of the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
Heavy industry will continue to grow 
at a faster rate than that of light in 
dustry, but the increase in 
the latter will be substantially larger 
than at any time in the past 


absolute 


I spent a fair amount of my time 
in the Soviet Union exploring living 
conditions and the problems of con- 
sumer goods and community life. In 
the interest of tidiness and conven 
ience I propose to submit my report 
in a series of classifications that deal 
with housing, wages and working con 
ditions, prices, agriculture, social se 
curity, education, and religion 


Before embarking on this risky ven 
ture, I think I owe the reader a word 
of warning on the subject of wage 
and price comparisons. Most of those 
I use are rough, not exact, because 
of the difficulty of measuring the 
value of currencies and of translating 
grams, kilos, litres, and metres into 
ounces, pounds, pints, and feet. The 
American traveler in Soviet Russia 
receives four rubles per dollar when 
he exchanges his U.S. currency at a 
Soviet bank. But this is an artificially 
inflated value. Actually the ruble 
more nearly approximates our dime 
than our quarter. | have simplified 
all references to money values by ar 
bitrarily putting the 
cents 


ruble at ten 


How the Russians Live 


Adequate housing is the most com 
pelling need in the Soviet Union to 
Millions of 
drab, dilapidated, overcrowded apart 


day families exist in 
ments. Soviet law provides minimum 


standards of living space based on 
the number of individuals per family, 
but there just aren't enough roofs to 
hailing distance of the 


come within 


law's requirements 


Ihe vast majority of urban dwellers 
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live in apartments. There are few 
private homes in the great cities like 
Leningrad, and Kiev, al 
though some have been built, I was 
told, in cities I did not visit—cities 
like Stalingrad that have been almost 
completely rebuilt after the devasta 
tion of World War II 
homes as I did see in 
rude, dingy shacks—slum remnants 
of the log-cabin era of the ancient 
city 

water 


Moscow, 


Such private 


Moscow were 


without plumbing or running 


Apart from the quantitative in 
adequacy of dwelling units, the qual 
ity of construction lags far behind 
Western standards. Materials are in 
ferior and workmanship 
When I first saw the American 
bassy in Moscow, for 


shoddy 
Em 
example, | 
guessed it might be about 15 
old. 1 was astounded to learn that it 
had been built less than three years 
before. This is true of many Soviet 
structures. They look old before their 
time 


Many contribute to 


sorry performance in housing 
of course, 


years 


this 
One, 
is the government's em 
phasis on heavy industry which makes 
materials like structural steel 
for apartment construction. Another 
problem is the weather—the long, se 
vere winters. Building goes on the 
year round. Mortar freezes stiff dur 
ing winter construction, and runs all 
over the place when the spring thaws 
arrive. A third factor is the long iso 
lation enforced by Stalin, which pre 
vented Russians from keeping up 
with construction progress in the 
West. A fourth reason is to be found 
in the fact that construction workers 

masons, carpenters, bricklayers, and 
the like—are among the most poorly 
paid workers in the Soviet Union 
Their jobs carry no prestige 


fac rors 


scarce 


Asare 
sult, the turnover is tremendous and 
the availability of skilled labor mea 
ger. More than 60 per cent of those 
engaged in the building trades stay 
on their jobs less than two years. In 
addition, of World War II 
saw the destruction of countless dwell 
ing units and magnified the pre-war 
shortage 

Many factory 
cantile workers live in a single room 
and share kitchen and plumbing fa 
cilities with 


course 


families of and mer 


from two to five other 


families on the same floor. In many a 
worker's flat the and 


sleep on one cot while the children 


husband wile 


share the other cot in the same room 


Other families a cut above this wrou 


have two rooms. Families that | ‘ 
“middie lass” 
protessors 


flats 
the Soviet 


status—-engineers and 


may qualify for th 


room while the apartments ol 


have as 


rooms in niditio 


aristocracy will 
many as hve 
to kitchen 
There are few 


closets in 


ind «bathroom = tacilitic 


cabinets and tewe 


most Soviet apartment 
saw. There 
Mostly 


overhead 


ire not many relrigeratol 


the electric light comes trom 


sockets although 


see table and floor lamps i 
apartments 

Rents are incredibly cheap, for hous 
ing is heavily subsidized by the stat 
Che apartment 
lor example, cost no more than $3 to 
$5 per month. Many a worker would 
cheerfully pay 


if he could 


one and two-room 


much more than that 


from its 
one-room cell, but it will be vears be 


tree his family 
fore he can qualify for more com 
modious quarters. The fact that the 
U.S.S.R. is largely a nation of apart 
ment-dwellers deprives countless Rus 
sians of the opportunity to grow the 
flowers they Their needs are 
met, in part, by the considerable num 
ber of flower 
large cities 
All land in the 
owned by the state. It is possible for 
a family to own ‘ts home 
not the land on which it rests 
ilies may half 
the cost of a new home from the gov 


love 


stalls one sees in the 


Soviet Union is 


own but 
bam 
borrow up to about 
ernment at two per cent for ten years 


but few actually build because labor 











and materials are hard to come by 
Most 
responsibility of the city soviets (rou 
nicipal governments), The New 
Houses Department, for instance, is 
the largest unit of Leningrad Soviet 
It spends 40 per cent of the city’s bud 
large number of 
dwelling units are built for workers 
by the factories that employ them 


apartment construction 1s the 


get. However, a 


The symbol of the drive to catch 
up on housing is the building crane 
one sees everywhere in the cities. An 
extraordinary number of new build 
ings was going up in 
neighborhood of every city I visited 
But many of them are still 
shoddy, built with inferior 


by unskilled workmen 


almost every 
pretty 
materials 


The newest in housing—a giant de 
velopment in Moscow's Lenin Hills 
shows improvement of materials, de 
sign, and construction and is intend 
ed to serve as a model for the nation 
But when I traveled elsewhere in the 
Soviet Union, I saw many new build 
ings going up without benefit of 
improved techniques so proudly ex 
hibited in the great Moscow project 
One striking development which 
catches the eye of the foreigner is the 
great trend toward building self-con 
tained communities within the 
One group of dedicated American 
free-enterprisers, representing the Na 


cities 


tional Association of Home Builders, 
was greatly impressed this summer by 
the Soviet experiment in community 
planning. They were visibly 
by the fact that this “country without 
a mortgage” was embarking on a pro 
gram of building mass housing units 
clustered around the 
complete with parks, shopping cen 


excited 


factories and 
ters, schools, and outlets for cultural 
and recreational interests 

Much of this, however, is still on 
the planning boards for tomorrow 
Housing remains the 
problem of Soviet society today 


most urgent 


The High Cost of Survival 


The real wages of workers in this 
workers’ society lag far beyond com 


United 
behind 


parable wage rates in the 
States, but not nearly so far 
standards in the rest of Europe, and 
far ahead of rates in the still under 
developed areas of Asia and the Mid 
dle East 
The 
Soviet 


rate for all 
rubles per 


average 
workers is 


wage 


750 


20 


month, or roughly $75. But this aver- 
age includes the lowest paid in Soviet 
charwomen, messengers, ele- 
vator and inexperienced 
clerks, about $30 a month 
Most factory workers are able to earn 
about $100 a month, while the pay 


society 
operators, 
who get 


output in excess of the norm assigned 
them. Each worker has his norm for 
each day, week, and month. The man 
ager and his section heads are re 
warded proportionately to the extent 
that the plant as a whole exceeds its 
government-imposed quotas. When | 








wait 


of highly skilled workers ranges up 
to $300 a 

I visited 
Soviet 


month 
several factories in the 
Perhaps I 
interpret the pattern of industrial so 
ciety in present-day Russia by report 


Union can best 


visit to one 
Leningrad, 
the first chairman of the 


ing on my three-hour 
the Sverdlov 
named for 
Soviet Union 

The plant manufactures high-pre 
machine stamping and 
and boring machines 
It employs 2,000 workers, many of 
them skilled craftsmen, most of them 
men 

The is $90 two $100, 
but the most skilled and productive 
workers take home as much as $300 
per month. The base pay of the man 
ager is $700 a month, and he receives 
The work week is 
46 hours, eight on weekdays and six 
on Saturday. This is the uniform 
Soviet work week. At the 20th Con 
Khrushchev announced that 
there would be a gradual reduction, 
without pay until a 40 to 41- 
week is reached by 1957 
Production and wages are geared to 


Factory in 


cision tools 


die machines 


average wage 


bonuses as well 


gress, 


cults, 


hour 


an elaborate system of piecework in 
centives which is the heart of Soviet 
Thus, each worker, each 
section, each department has its norm 


production 


the basic quota assigned the indi 
vidual worker and his section. Work 
with premium 
payments above their base wage for 


ers are rewarded 


inquired what had happened to the 
Communist slogan, “to each accord 
ing to his needs,” I was told that this 
ideal would be reached when Soviet 
society completed its evolution to 
“true Communism,” that in 
“transitional phase” of development, 
the standard must be “to 
cording to his deeds.” 

As is the case of all Soviet industry, 
except a worked by cooper 
atives, the Sverdlov plant is owned 
by the government 
is at the disposal of the Machine Tool 
Building Ministry, which directs 
where the finished machine tools are 
to be sent 

The factory, 


this 


each ac 


sector 


Its entire output 


of course, has a union 

aunt of he Machine 
Builders—but bargaining 
in the Western sense does not exist. 
The labor organization is virtually a 
company union. Its representatives sit 
in with management spokesmen on 
matters of factory and are 
theoretically consulted on every ma 
jor decision. But there is no right to 
strike, for this is unlawful; no right 
to agitate for a shorter work week, for 
the policy is fixed in the Kremlin; no 
right to demand higher wages, for 
these rates are fixed by the ministry 

Perhaps the nearest Soviet equiv 
alent to a bona 
on the Western 
ance machinery. union repre 
sentatives sit side with 
management and argue the case of 


Union of 
collective 


policy 


fide union function 


model is the griev 


Here 


side by 
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workers who have complaints regard 
ing the wage they received under the 
piecework systems, loss of seniority 
rights, discharge or demotion, and loss 
of pay because of illness or lateness 
in reporting for work 
tem of appeals within the factory and 
a final the 
People’s Court 


There is a sys 


appeal is possible in 

Wider, more militant functions for 
labor unions are being discussed by 
the top command in the Kremlin as 
part of the new mood of relaxation 
under “collective leadership” and “de 
Stalinization.” Khrushchev has pub 
licly harangued the unions to become 
more militant, and several articles in 
the Soviet press echoed the line dur 
ing my stay. I was told that the work 
ers are responding, but cautiously, 
kicking up a fuss now and then on 
specific issues. 

Mostly, however, the union is used 
to exhort the workers on to 
greater feats of production. It organ 
izes pep rallies in various sections of 
the plant to spur the labor force on 
as the factory embarks on a new quo 
ta. It plays a major part in the “social 
ist competition” with other factories 
in the same field of produ tion. Out 
side the factory the union provides a 
vehicle for the 
and propaganda 


evel 


recreational, 
the 


social, 

activities of 
workers and their families 

The Sverdlov like nearly 
all of its counterparts, is pretty much 
Many olf 
the workers live in nearby flats built 
The 


as $3 pet 


factory 


a self-contained social unit 


by the factory rent is nominal, 
often as little but 
the quarters are small, spare, dingy, 
and lacking in many conveniences. 


month 


I visited the factory clubhouse—its 
Hall of Culture—built by 
agement and 
ion. It is a good-sized stone structure 
Its main hall seats 600. It 
movies, 
week dances, and plays 
have their some ol 
whose members hadn't played a note, 
I was told, until they attended musi 
classes conducted by 


the 
maintained by 


man 
the un 


is used for 


lectures, concerts, twice-a 
The workers 


own orchestra, 


the club 

The clubhouse has two libraries 
one for technical books only and the 
20,000 
entertainment 


other a general library with 
Much of the 
fare is produced by the workers them 
selves, under the 
full-time director 


there are 


volumes 


supervision of a 
staff, 
concerts and lec 


The Hall 


and but ox 
casionally 


tures by professional! talent 
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of Culture also 
form for official 
keeping with Lenin's stricture that 
the 


Communism.” 


provides a 


plat 
indoctrination, in 
unions must be “schools ol 

rhere is a playing held outside the 
clubhouse, and the workers have thei 
own football team 
plays teams from other 


(soccer) which 
Leningrad 
factories and sometimes gets to play 
factory Sim 
ilarly, the workers’ orchestra, theatri 
cal troupe, and chess teams have an 
opportunity to 
opposites in other factories 

Ihe all-embracing character of the 
built the 
factory is also evident when one sees 
the playgrounds, kinder 
gartens and summer camps conducted 
for the children of the workers; the 
clinics available for medical care, and 
the rest 
spend their vacations 


teams in other cities 


compete with their 


social community around 


nurseries, 


homes where workers may 


No Easy Terms 


Ihe family of the Sverdlov factory 
worker, like other factory families 
throughout the U.S.S.R., eats a bit 
better and finds it possible to buy a 
than 
But supplies are still 


more clothes the case 
ago 
limited and prices quite high 

I priced a number of items at shops 
patronized by Sverdlov workers and 
their Prices, incidentally, are 
uniform in all state stores throughout 
the Soviet Union 
like cabbage, 


bread are quite cheap 


few was 


a ycal 


wives 


Some olf the staples 
potatoes, beets, and 
certainly well 
within the range of the most poorly 
paid factory worker. But milk 
going at 50 cents a quart, good quality 
butter at $1.28 per pound, Holland 
type cheese at $1.17 per pound, pork 
at 84 cents per pound, cocoa at $1.01 
per pound, and fish at 58 cents per 
pound. The average all-Soviet wage, 
remember, is than $20 a week 

Clothes exact a disproportionate 
share of the worker's income. He can 
buy apparel for his children quite 
cheaply, for the Soviet state takes a 
special interest in the welfare of its 
young. But the average Soviet worker 
would have to part with from $120 
to $150 for a cheap, drab suit of 
clothes for himself—or between five 
and six weeks wages. A cheap work 
shirt would run him $3.50, or a day’s 
pay, while a better quality shirt for 
evening or holiday wear would range 


was 


less 


beyond $25, or more than a week's 
wage. A pair ol 
selling tor $2, 


$30 


women's hose was 
and a simple cotton 
dress tor 

All purchases require cash on the 
There is no installment 
buying. This, of 


furniture, household appliances, 


barrel-head 


course, pubs new 
and 
automobiles beyond the reach of the 
which is 


working tamily 


precisely the way the state wants it 


average 


to be for the present, for there are 


not nearly enough consumer goods 


to go around 

But if high 
clothing and appliances prohibitively 
the Soviet 
balancing 


fresh food is and 


expensive, worker does 


have some economic ad 
nN ted 
the 
Soviet tamily has free medical protec 
tion, an 


contributory social security, free 


vantages. Housing, as we have 


1s cheap il inadequate Moreover 


elaborate program of non 
edu 
cation (about which more later), and 


inexpensive intra-city transportation 

Subways, trolleys, and busses pro 
vide what seemed to me an excellent 
low-cost system ol transportation tor 
who live in the major 


Moscow Metro is as 


those 
Lhe 
and 
had heard in 
decorated 


cities 
handsome 
efficiently run as I 


advance 


clean and 
Its gleaming 
with 


stations are striking 


murals. Service is fast and frequent 
The cost tor adults is 50 kopecks or 
five 


system 


anywhere in the 
Children 
kopecks, or about 24 

The 
through the clean 


roughly cents, 


city-wide pay 25 


cents 


busse and trolleys move 


well swept streets 
course 


at a furious clip mainly, of 








because there is comparatively little 
automobile traffic except in a few of 
the principal areas of Moscow 
Medical services are completely so 
cialized 
to free 


Every individual is entitled 


care, with four exceptions 
The patient must pay for eye-glasses, 
dentures, out-patient medicines, and 
The rates for all 
fixed by the state and are quite low 


Abor 


now re 


abortions four are 
Thus, glasses cost about $2.50 
but 
legalized, cost $5, with no questions 
asked ol 
women 
All other services are free—includ 
ing treatment at the house 
calls, hospitalization, surgery, in-pa 
tient x-rays, psychiatry, 
and dental work except for the cost 
of dentures 


tions, once outlawed 


married or unmarried 


clinic, 
medicines, 


The system works tole 
ably well, | was told, although there 
are frequently long delays and a vast 
amount of bureaucratic red-tape to 
cope with 

| visited the Skelphasovsky Hos 
pital, named for its first chief surgeon, 
in Moscow. To my unpracticed eye 
it seemed a clean, well-run establish 
ment which handles much emergency 
surgery. Through a mix-up in lan 
guage | taken to half-a-dozen 
operating rooms where surgeons, to 
my horror, were carving up their pa 
tients. | had said I wanted to see 
“the operations of the hospital.” I 
was promptly given a cap, gown, and 
mask and whisked off to the scene 
of emergency surgery. I saw the op 
erations all right, but after a while 
my interpreter told me that the parts 
she were as 
white as the mask I was wearing 

1 asked the hospital director if he 
could tell me in what ways he thought 
socialized medicine superior to 


was 


ol my tace could see 


our 
He said he 
couldn't really, because he had never 
known any other system first-hand, 
but he felt that state medicine must 


fee-lor-service practice 


be better because it emphasizes pre 


ventive care 


“Everything is free,” he said, “so 
the patient doesn't wait; he comes to 
and we are 
do much to prevent complications by 
getting at the problem in the early 
stages.” 

Another factor that 
making life more manageable for the 
average Soviet family is the system of 
social security toward which the indi 
vidual family contributes nothing di 


us immediately able to 


contributes to 
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rectly. A substantial liberalization of 
the old pension program was 
proclaimed by the Kremlin while | 
was in the Soviet It created 
more excitement and approving com 
the streets than any other 
reform announced by the government 

The full 
ratified in 
viet, have not yet been published 
The which 
appeared in Pravda during my Stay, 
provides that the lowest 
Soviet will receive 


age 
{/nion 


ments on 


details of the program, 


July by the Supreme So 
tentative draft, however, 
those in 
rungs of society 
100 per cent of their pay as pensions 

at age 50 for women with 20 years 
of work service and at age 60 for men 
with 26 with 
the proportion of salary paid as pen 
sion declining for those in the higher 
brackets 


years of work service 


Made in the U.S.A. 


Workers at the Sverdlov factory, | 
told by the get 12 to 
$0 days vacation per year, depending 
on the type of work they do 
heavy or light 
overfulfilling 


was manager, 
whether 


and their record in 


their quotas. Foreign 
observers told me that favoritism and 
pull often play a part in determining 
the duration of vacation and who gets 


to go to the country 


runs its own technical 
training program. Its school for ap 
prentices had an enrollment of 300 
the day I was there 
classes for 


I he factory 


There are night 


workers who want to a« 


quire new skills 


Ihe factory manager proudly told 
me of his own rise in the ranks. He 
came to Leningrad from a country 
town in 1930, got an apprentice job 
at the the 


school evenings, and then enrolled in 


factory, went to factory 
a polytechnical institute. He finished 
his studies in 1936, became a foreman 
then head foreman, section chief, and 
reached his present post as manager 


in 1946 


The factory manager—with a rep 
resentative of the Communist Party 
tagging took me into the 
shops to watch the men at work build 


along 


ing machine tools. I know 
little 
machine 


darker 


prec ous 


about factories, nothing about 
the 


iess clean than 


tools. | sund shops 


gloomier, and 
the few I remembered seeing at home 
But foreign experts in the field told 
me that the new factories represent a 
considerable 


improv t overt in 


older one like Sverdloy, i fabulous 


strides are being taken in modern 


ization and 

When 
the first 
“Liberty” 


machine 


automation 

we walked into the shops 
the 
stamped on a great boring 


thing I saw was word 


“Americanski?” I asked 

“Yes,” said the “some of 
the best machines we have are Amer 
They are all Lend-Lease; 
we have had nothing since.” This last 
with a sigh of regret 

As we wandered through the plant 
I saw American firm names in almost 


manager, 


ican-made 


every section—Giddings & Lewis Too! 
Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.; Carlton, Cin 
cinnati, O.; Newton, Rochester, N. Y 
and others 

The manager pointed to the New 
milling 
called it 


ton machine and proudly 
Soviet-American ma 
chine.” The ship carrying it from 
New York to Leningrad 
pedoed and sunk by the Nazis. It was 
later reclaimed, but some of its parts 
had been permanently 
Soviet parts were added to the Amer 


ican machine, and, said the manager, 


“our 


was tor 


destroved 


“it is one of the most productive we 
have 

When I said good-bye to the man 
Amer 
ican to visit their factory, and added 

“Please, tell 
when you go home that there must be 
and We 


your help and we can help you. If we 


ager, he told me I was the first 


please your people 


peace understanding need 


can only banish fear of each other 


we can do wonders for all the people 
of the world. I would like to get to 
know your machine tool people; there 
is much we could tell each other. hut 
while fear remains, nothing 

Americans so you 
; 5 


mM nev 


sible. Send us more 


can see what we are ike 
much we want peace 1s Come 
to yout! 
know 

As I 


orange 


country wo vy nm wget 
ind understand vou better 

walked out to my car, a gre 
ball ol 


sun was 
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hind the peaceful Neva River. Across 
the embankment I could see the hulks 
of a few shattered buildings 
the Nazis’ 900-day 


of Leningrad more than ten years ago 


grim 
souvenirs ol siege 
Children were playing in the streets, 
much the games that 
play at Mothers were calling 
to their children to come to supper 


same children 


home 


much as they do at home 


The Hunger for Education 


The hunger for and 
the government's response to that de- 
mand 


education 


add up to one of the most de- 
cisive facts of life in the Soviet Un 
Primary secondary 
schools, colleges and universities, and 
trade schools and technica! 
are jammed to overflowing 


ion today and 
institutes 
Despite 
the enormous expansion of the edu 
cational plant in recent years, there 
just aren't enough rooms and teach 
ers to meet the demand 

Dr. Alexander Alexandrov, rector 
of the University of Leningrad, told 
me, for example, that nearly twice 
as many applicants are turned away 
accepted. The | 
Moscow, housed in a completely mod 
ern 43-story that domi 
nates the landscape of the capital 
22,000 stu 
those who 


as are niversity ol 


skys raper 


cy, is jampacked with 
dents than half 
sought admission 

Altogether, I was told in the Soviet 
some 1,800,000 stu 
dents enrolled in the 750 universities 
and higher and another 
two to two and a half million in the 
2,000 tekhnikums, or technica! insti 
tutes, which are open to 
those have seven 
years of schooling others re 
quire completion of ten years of se« 
ondary education. All in all, the 
Kremlin claims, 60,000, 
000 of its citizens attending 
school, adult classes included 

There is a variety of 
institutions in the 
addition to the 
mary, secondary, 
stitutions. Among schools 
for working youth, which operate in 
shifts to provide a measure of part 
time secondary education for 
those obliged to go to work before 
17; evening rural youth 
on collective and state farms and in 
the larger reserve 
schools, which are trade schools for 


less 


Union, there are 


institutes, 


some of 
who completed 


while 


more than 


are 


educational! 

Union in 
obvious pri 
university in 
them are 


Soviet 
more 
and 


school 
classes for 


villages; labor 
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workers secking greater competence 
in their fields, and three types of 
normal which train 
and kindergarten teachers 


schools school 


During my month in the Soviet Un 
ion I visited institutions which bear 
the principal burden of Soviet edu 
kindergartens, primary and 
secondary schools, technical insti 
and universities. My own im 
pression, reinforced by resident non 
Russians whose speciality is educa 
tion, is that schooling in the Soviet 
Union is a cut 
standards that many in the West be 
lieve to be the case 


cation 


tutes, 


considerable above 


This is true despite the substantial 
doses of ideological indoctrination 
that are fed to children as soon as 
they are able to digest the elementary 
principles of Marxism-Leninism. In 
response to a question I asked, the 
principal of a secondary school in 
Moscow “Of course there is 
political content in our studies, but 
only along established national lines 


said, 


I suspect this is true in your country 
as well.” 


I pointed to the portrait of Stalin 
hanging in his office and asked if the 
children were confused by the pres 
idealized paintings of the 
man who is being officially exposed 
as a murdering maniac. 

“Not at all,” he replied. “The chil 
dren have been told of Stalin's mis 
takes. They know he did some fine 
things for our country, too. We teach 
all this in our classes.” 

This school was one of the better 
10-year institutions in Moscow. The 
goal of the new Five-Year Plan is 
universal, obligatory, free 10-year 
schooling for all Soviet children, but 
there is little likelihood that this ob- 
jective will be achieved within the 
time set. Many Russian children 
how many I could not determine 
can expect no more than seven years 
of schooling in the foreseeable future 

Still, development of secondary ed 
ucation at the senior high school level 
is moving along at a rapid rate. By 
1960 the Soviets will have four to five 
times as many secondary school grad 
uates per year as they had in 1950. A 
decade ago only about 20 per cent of 
the students compieting their sev 
enth grade went any further; by 1960 
the figure is expected to climb over 70 
per cent 

For the present the ten-year schools 
are concentrated mainly in the big 


ence of 


cities. The one I visited in Moscow 
looked much like its counterpart at 
home—a bit shabbier perhaps, but 
well-organized and well-staffed. Its 
pupils begin at age seven and gradu 
ate at age 17 
do children throughout the | 
ten months each year, six 
week, from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
break for a light lunch 
the choice of foreign 

courses are compulsory 
the Soviet Union 


They go to school, as 
SSR 
days a 
with a 
Except for 
language, all 
throughout 
In the Moscow school I visited 
English was the foreign language re 
quired of all pupils. Other 
have other single language special 
ties—French, German, Chinese, an 
the like. I went to classes where nine 
year-olds were struggling 
with their first words of English 
and then I went to classes where 17 
year-olds 
ly il 


x hools 


painfully 


were babbling competent 


self-consciously with the Lng 


7 


lish they had been soaking up for 
eight years 

Che subjects that are required of 
all pupils in this and all other ten 


year schools arithmetic, 
geometry, chemistry, botany, line arts 
psychology, manual training, singing, 
and Russian language, literature, and 
history 

The library in 
1 visited had a 
American and British books, most ol 
them pretty well worn 
books I saw were James Fennimore 
Cooper's The Last of the Mohican 
Nathaniel Hawthorne's The Scarlet 
Letter, Mark Twain's Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn, Theodore 
Dreiser's An American Tragedy and 
The Financier, Howard Fast's Free 
dom Road and The Last Frontier, 
Zane Grey's The Heritage of the 
Desert, Daniel Detoe'’s Robinson Cru 
soe, Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Fyre, By 


are algebra, 


the school 


modest 


ten-yeal 


number olf 


Among the 





ron's Don Juan, and several volumes 
each by Louisa Alcott, George Eliot, 
Jack London, and Charles Dickens 

When they complete their studies 
in the ten-year schools, the graduat 
ing students may go to work on a farm 
factory technical in 


or if a enter a 


stitute for training in engineering 


medicine, or other branches of 
science, Oo qualify for university study 


still The 


competition for university admission 


by passing examinations 
is tremendous, partly because of the 
rewards 
with it, 
especially in the sciences, and partly 


prestige and financial uni 


versity education carries 


because acceptance for boys means 


their 
in the armed forces 


cancellation olf obligation to 
serve 
most of my 
life in the 


niversity ol 


I formed impressions 
Soviet | 
Leningrad, 

1819 


erected 


of university nion 
at the lI 
which was established in but 
central building 
Peter 


government 


whose was 


in 172% by 


one of the 


the Great to serve 
ministries 
rhe campus sprawls over a wide area, 
much as do many olf our universities 
Ihe dormitories seemed ancient, bad 
Boys 
and girls, by the way, share the same 


ly run down, and overcrowded 


dormitories 


The taculties or 
University ol 


divisions at the 
Leningrad are mathe 
physics, chemistry, geology, 
botany, philology, history, law, eco 
philosophy, and language 
studies, including most of the major 
languages of the world. Dr. Alex 
the university's rector, told 
me that English is far and away the 
most popular because students recog 
nize its importance in and 
world politics 

Until January of this year students 
at the University of Leningrad paid 
a $25 per semester tuition fee, but 
this been abolished. Room 
rental is $1.50 per month, but many 
of the brightest students receive schol 
which pay for and 
board ays well 

The tull 
ol Leningrad, as at most Soviet uni 
runs five years 


matics, 


NOTNICS, 


androv, 


science 


has now 


arships room 


course at the University 


versities, Graduating 
students do not receive a degree, only 
a diploma describing the work they 
have completed. The pursuit of a de 
gree specialized 
study 

Dr. Alexandrov told me there are 
1,100 members of the faculty at the 
university over which he presides 


requires graduate 
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Ihe professors, he said, are free to 
choose the textbooks used in their 
When I asked if the texts 
were not in fact selected by the Min 
istry of Education, he agreed that 
the Ministry does make recommenda 


classes 


tions but that the final decision rests 
Mem 
bers of the faculty, incidentally, earn 


with the professor in charge 


relatively decent salaries. Heads of 
Ggepartments receive $600 per month, 
lull professors $555, starting instruc- 
tors $150. The rector’s salary is $800 
per month 
Indoctrination of all 
the principles of Marxist-Leninism, 
begun in the seven and ten-year 
schools, goes forward with advanced 
studies in the university. University 
authorities make no bones of the 
fact that they teach history “as we 
Communists see it.” The Communist 


Party plays a part in the 


students in 


decisive 


social and intellectual development 


of the student. The process begins in 
the elementary schools when the Rus 
sian child becomes a member of the 
Young Pioneers in the third grade, 
at age 9. When he 14, he 
joins the Komsomol, or Young Com 
munists, where he remains until age 
23 
Soviet 


becomes 


educators with whom I! 
talked could see no conflict between 
the pursuit of scholarship and the ad 
vance commitment to the Marxist- 
Leninist doctrines. “We believe in the 
truth of these principles,” said one 
university historian. “We believe that 
the individual student can find the 
highest fulfillment of his needs and 
his greatest opportunity for expres 
sion if he identifies himself with the 
Soviet state and Soviet society. This 


means, of course, dedication to the 
philosophy and principles of Marx 
and Lenin which govern our lives 


The study of the Soviet educational 
system, as ofhcially set forth in the 
Great Soviet Encyclopedia, is: “To 
develop in children’s minds the Com 
munist morality, ideology, and Soviet 
patriotism; to 
love 


inspire unshakeable 
toward the Soviet Fatherland, 
the Communist Party, and its lead 
ers; to propagate Bolshevik vigilance; 
to put an emphasis on atheist and in 
ternationalist education; to strength 
en Bolshevik will and char 
acter, as well as courage, capacity for 
resisting adversity in conquering ob 
stacles; to develop self 
encourage 
culture.” 


power 


discipline; 


and to physical 


and 
aesthetic 

Despite the substantial dosage of 
propaganda, Soviet education is wide 
ly regarded by who ex 
amine it frequently at close range as 
first-class, especially in the natural 
sciences. A_ distinguished Swedish 
physicist told me that he had come 
across a secondary school textbook 
in his field in the Soviet Union and 
found it “the best in the world.” An 
American educator from a 
Visit to several secondary schools with 
the report that they are 
cellent” work in mos 

The extraordinary emphasis on 
science and engineering shows up in 
the statistics. The Soviets are 
turning out more university gradu 
ates in these fields than we are 
about 120,000 to our 70,000 last year 
In round numbers, the U.S.S.R. will 
have graduated about 1,200,000 stu 
dents in the sciences in the decade 
from 1950 to 1960, compared with 
900,000 in the United States. During 
the past five years Russia turned out 
nearly twice as many engineers as 
did the United States—260,000 com 
pared to our 142,000. In the next five 
years it plans to graduate nearly 
three times as many—-400,000 com 
pared to our 153,000. Allen Dulles, 
chief of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, drawing on a variety of in 
telligence reports compiled by his 
far-flung agency, warned a while ago 
that “unless we quickly take new 
measures to increase our own facil 
ities for scientific education, Soviet 
scientific manpower in key areas may 
well outnumber 
decade.” 

Some estimate of 


foreigners 


returned 
doing “ex 


fields 


now 


ours in the next 


the educational 
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standards in algebra, and 
chemistry, in a ten-year 
kind I visited, became available re 
cently when New York 
had a look at the examinations given 
graduating Both 
mightily Our 
haven't mathematical 


physics, 
school of the 


two experts 


students were 
students 
the 
comment 


impressed 
the 
Soviet students have,” 
ed. “Their 
algebra and science gives them some 
the 
Ihe future development of 

the Soviet | 


to have an 


tools 
they 


combination of advanced 


thing we cannot match at pres 


ent time 


science in nion would 


seem unlimited horizon.” 


There have been comparable reports 


on the quality of university and tech 


nical school training in the sciences 


by a host of foreign observers 

I thought I saw and heard a 
the 
them 


great 
ferment among 
dents. Some ol 
shaken by 


tyranny 


university stu 

badly 
Stalin's 
many re 


seemed 
the disclosures of 
But 
sponded with quickened hope that 
Kremlin 


ateca ol sé hol 


and terror 


the actions of the new lead 
ership might widen the 
arship and intellectual investigation 
Many of them were bursting with en 
the 
frontiers of creative thinking. Some 


talked 


trouble 


ergy and ambition tw test new 


of those with whom |! 


find 


may 
day 
soon if they continue to expect more 


themselves in one 
by way of release from regimentation 
than their rulers have indicated they 
would be prepared to approve for the 
present 

The 
not firm or fixed, nor are the penal 
ties for 
line. One story | 


boundaries of criticism are 
those who cross the invisible 
was told by a well 
informed non-Russian the 
problem. A student at the University 
of Moscow session of the 
Young League during 
which there was a report and discus 


illustrates 


attended a 
Communist 


sion of Khrushchev's 20th Congress in 
dictment of Stalin. Alter 
a condensation of the speer h, the stu 


listening to 


dent rose and said 

“Until Mr. Khrushchev proves that 
he was not a party to the Stalin game 
and explains how it was possible for 
without 


him to sit through the terror 


resisting, I am not interested in be 
ing a member of the Young Commu 
nist League.” 
The student, | 
scholarship and 
the informant 
went on to point out that it would 


have been inconceivable for a student 


told, lost his 


was dropped 


was 
from 
university Sut my 
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to speak up as this one did a year or 
ago; had any student said half 
as much in Stalin's time, he would 
have been arrested 


two 


Religion in the Godless State 


the Soviet 
Union shares a piece of the new re 
de-Stalin 
fundamental 
to atheism remains 


Organized religion in 


laxation of under 


but 


tensions 
the 
munist adherence 
unshaken 

the state. I 


vation Com 
It is the official policy ot 
nder it 
the right to complete control of the 


the state reserves 


Children are 
taught atheism as soon as they are old 


enough to absorb the doctrine 


minds of its young 
There 
can be no interference from parents 
or clergy 


jut with maturity a Soviet citizen 


engage 
experi 


is free to join a church or 


in other forms of religious 


ence. If he does, he would almost cer 
tainly not be able to join the Com 
munist Party or aspire to a high gov 
the ordinary 


Russian who looks forward to neither 


ernment post, but for 


prospect, there is no discernible dis 
crimination because of religious be 


lief or church attendance 


the official Soviet atti 
tude toward religion has not changed 
the Militant attacks on 
religion regarded as bad 


taste and poor politics 


Basically, 
only tactics 
are now 

I saw ikons and other religious sym 
bolism in the 
I visited several 
Party 


some ol farm homes 


and in apartments 
The Communist functionary 
who usually tagged along on these ex 
peditions seemed to take a sardonical 
ly tolerant this 
of them allowed as how it 
ly the older folks who have to 
their religious pills. But I saw a 
number of youngish Russians when | 
went to midnight mass at Moscow 
Cathedral of the Epiphany, the Patri 
arch’s own church, on 
the Russian Orthodox 
cathedral was packed to the doors 
and beyond. So 
gestion that 
and had to be 


view of all and one 
was most 
have 


fair 


kaste: eve oft 
Church re 
was the 


great 


several women tainted 


carried out. Outside 


pressed against the pointed iron 


gates, thousands of Russians stood 
ina chill driz 
zle, to await that part of the service 
when the Patriarch and choir 
circle cathedral bearing « 


and chanting the 


for more than an hour 


priests 
the rclle 
liturgy I had no 
way of knowing, of course, 
that 


were 


how many 


among great mass of humanity 


outside moved by religious de 
merely curious 

Russian Orthodox Church 
a membership of 50,000,000 
or about one-quarter of the popula 


tion 


votion, how 


The 


claims 


many 


I could find no one in authority 
to confirm or reject this figure. The 
japtist Church, merged with the 
Evangelical Christians and officially 
known as the Union of Evangelical 
Christian Baptists, is far and away 
the largest Protestant 
tion, numbering some hall-a-million 
members 


denomina 


There are no published statistics 
available on the 
Union, but a Soviet spokesman re 


churches in Soviet 


leased these figures on the number 
of churches 
USSR. today 


functioning in the 


20,000 OrtTHopox 

5,400 Barrist 

1,500 RomMAN CATHOLK 
800 LUTHERAN OR ReroRM 
500 Seventu Day Apventis! 
500 Jewisn SYNAGOGUES 
100 ARMENIAN 
50 Buppnist 


Recently a delegation of promi 
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nent American Protestants visited 
the Soviet Union on a fact-finding in 
vestigation of religious 
Their spokesman, Dr. Eugene © 
Blake, president of the National 
Council of Churches, was asked if the 
churches in the U.S.S.R. are able to 
oppose the government and the Com 
munist Party on anything. His answer 
was a firm “yes.” 


prac tices 


The churches, he said, “do stand 
for faith in God as opposed to the 
atheistic materialism of the Com 
munist Party in the Soviet govern 
ment's educational policy 
flat opposition.” But, he 


This is a 
went on 
“It is clear that the Party is not 
turning back from its pur 
pose, which in this case is ultimately 
to destroy religion in favor of atheis 
tic materialism. The November, 1954, 
decree boldly says as much. But the 
mistakes of the tactics formerly used 
against their churches, their members 
and priests, are defined and admit 
ted. All Party units are warned 
against attacking those who follow 
the clergy. It is forbidden to wound 
religious sensibilities. Crude attacks 
against religion must be avoided 
There must be no disabilities put 
upon the children of believers.” 


avowed 


Anti-Semitism: Then & Now 


Few groups in Soviet society have 
suffered so cruel a fate as the Jews 
The terror to which they were sub 
jected from 1948 until the death of 
Stalin exceeded in some respects the 
harshest indictments leveled against 
Stalin's Russia by its most implacable 
enemies, Many Jews were shot or im 
prisoned. Countless thousands lost 
their The Jewish press and 
theater were dismantled, and Jewish 
cultural life choked off in other ways 
as well 

As for their present lot, it was dif 
ficult for me to judge from first-hand 
experience, mostly because they tell 
foreigners a pat story that everything 
is going beautifully well. Some of 
them seemed to me curt and certain 
ly uncommunicative, doubtless be 
cause they have been burnt too many 
times in the past to risk talking to a 
stranger 

An American Jew who called on an 
olficial of one synagogue found the 
man anxious for him to leave. The of 
ficial refused to have his picture tak 
en and refused to permit the Ameri 


jobs 
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can to take a picture of the syna- 
gogue. When the American suggest- 
ed he wanted to talk to other mem 
bers of the congregation, he said: 

“There's no point to it. They will 
all tell you the same thing.” 

With that, he escorted the Ameri- 
can for a block beyond the synagogue 
to make certain he didn’t talk to 
anyone. But the Yiddish-speaking 
American encountered several mem- 
bers of the congregation on their way 
to service, stopped them, asked about 
the plight of the Jews, and was told 
precisely the same story: “Everything 
is wonderful.” 

A Western European Jew travel 
ing in the U.S.S.R. told me of a 
striking experience he had had in a 
northern Russian city. He was on the 
hunt for an aunt who had not been 
heard from for a number of years 
Before leaving Moscow he wrote to 
his aunt's last three known addresses 
asking if he could see her when he 
reached her city. 

When he arrived, she was waiting 
for him at his hotel. But she was there 
to tell him that she did not want 
to talk to him. She remained adamant 
despite his pleas—until the Intourist 
interpreter standing nearby took a 
hand in the conversation. The latter 
seemed greatly disturbed at the bad 
impression this terrorized woman was 
making. He urged, and then virtually 
ordered, her to talk to her nephew. 

Nephew and aunt went up to his 
room, but she remained coldly silent. 
She would not say which, if any, of 
the three addresses was the correct 
one. She would not let him take the 
picture he wanted to carry back to 
her family in the West. She would not 
discuss her personal situation or the 
plight of the Jews, except to murmur 
that everything was fine 

When I discussed this episode with 
a well-informed non-Russian who 
has lived long in the U.S.S.R., he said: 
“Of the Jews are cautious, 
perhaps too cautious now with con 
ditions so much better for them than 
they were, but they have reason to 
wonder how genuine and permanent 
the new tolerance may be. There is 
no doubt at all that anti-Semitism was 
growing at an alarming rate in the 
last phase of Stalin's life” 

There were many reasons for this 
development. One was the inevitable 
hunt for a scapegoat when things 
went wrong. Another was the general 


course 


mood of anti-cosmopolitanism and 
anti-foreignism dictated by Stalin. 
Jews, Stalin felt, had too many rela 
tives abroad—in America and Britain 
and elsewhere—and he was fearful of 
any exchange of news and ideas. He 
was especially concerned, in view of 
the scandalous shortage of consumer 
goods in the Soviet Union, that Rus 
sian Jews corresponding with rela 
tives abroad might get some “incor 
rect ideas” and pass on “incorrect 
information.” 


Stalin's obsession became so great 
that he planned, according to a wel! 
founded report, to remove all Jews 
to Far Eastern areas of the Soviet 
Union bordering on China. This 
scheme, according to a uniquely well 
informed non-Russian Communist, 
provoked a violent debate in the 
councils of the Communist Party, 
and there were some who are con 
vinced that the pressures and tensions 
occasioned by that conflict contribut 
ed to the final stroke which ended 
Stalin's life. (Many foreigners in Mos 
cow remain convinced that some 
what more direct methods were em 
ployed to speed Stalin on his way 
Russians either deny this, or decline 
to discuss the subject.) 

Ever since the exposure of the 
fraud of the “Doctors’ Plot,” condi 
tions have been improving steadily 
for the Jews in the Soviet Union. In 
fact, their restoration to relatively 
normal life in the community paral 
lels the recent rehabilitation of non 
Jewish Communist leaders who were 
destroyed by Stalin—-with this one 
curious difference: the rehabilita 
tion of the Jews, especially those 
who Occupied leading positions 
in professional circles, is proceeding 
with far less fanfare, in fact in an at 
mosphere of almost total silence 

Thus, I was told of the case of a 
distinguished head of a major depart 
ment of one of Moscow's greatest 
hospitals’ This prominent Jewish 
physician was summarily removed 
from his post and exiled to Siberia 
during the wave of anti-Semitism in 
the 1948-1952 period. The doctor 
died in Siberia. Recently, as part of 
the current reform, his wife was sum- 
moned by the Mirlistry of Health and 
told that her husband was being re 
habilitated posthumously. The widow 
was informed that she would get back 
the apartment of which the family 


had been deprived when her husband 
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was condemned as an enemy of the 
state, and that she would receive a 
rather handsome pension from now 
on 

The widow thanked Ministry offi- 
cials but said that far more important 
to her than the apartment and the 
pension was her desire to have the 
2500 members of the hospital staff 
know that her late husband was not 
an enemy of the state. This, she was 
told, would require further consider 
ation at a higher echelon 

Another case, which illustrates the 
self-defeating extent to which Stalin 
was prepared to deprive the Sovict 
Union of needed skills in his obses 
sive suspicion of Jews, involved a cele- 
brated Jewish woman doctor. She had 
been making enormous progress in 
developing relationships between 
blood and brain disorders. During 
the 1948-1952 wave of anti-Semitism, 
her rank was removed, then she was 
deprived of her laboratory, and final 
ly she was sent to serve as a country 
doctor in a faraway district in south- 
eastern Russia. The new leadership 
of the Soviet Union knows only too 
well of the stagnation in this research 
field as a result of acts of this kind, 
has now brought her back to Moscow. 
But the years and the indescribable 
hardship have taken their toll. This 
woman, widely regarded as a genius 
in her field less than a decade ago, is 
too old, tired, sick, and beaten, to be 
of any service to the Soviets in this 
specialized field 

The overall conclusions I reached, 
after digging as deeply as I could in 
this field, are 


1. The persecution of the Jews in 
the period 1948-1952 was even harsh- 
er and more widespread than many 
an American critic of the Soviets 
suspected. 


2. Life for the Jews is markedly 


better on almost every level today, 
and their lot is improving constant 
ly. The status of Judaism as an or 
ganized religion is not strikingly dif.- 
ferent from that of the others, but 
Judaism as a culture pays the penal 
ty of a minority group struggling to 
maintain its identity in a monolithic 
sociery 


5. The Jews of Russia are adjust 
ing slowly to the new moderation 
Many still fear a revival of anti 
Semitism. They will feel more relaxed 
when the process of rehabilitation, in 
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cluding the public admission of error 
in the past, receives equal recognition 
with the restoration of non-Jews perse 
cuted by Stalin 


Down on the Collective 


As he moves over the great plains 
of the Soviet Union, the 
struck by a recurring 
ing side by 
are crops ol 
and health 
comes clear 
and better 


traveler 1s 
oddity grow 


side on the same soil 
markedly 
The 


The taller, more robust 
cultivated 


varying size 


reason soon be 
wheat is grow 
ing on the private plots of the in 
dividual farm families; the 
scrawnier wheat belongs to the col 
lective farm whose 
same families 


shorter, 
members are the 


This disparity in crop cultivation 
and yield failure of 
collectivized agriculture in the Soviet 
Union—failure brought on in large 
measure by the inability or refusal 
of the Russian peasant to adjust to 
the vast, impersonal operations of col 
lectivization rulers of Rus 
sia are painfully aware that this 
weakest link in the Soviet economy 
could spell disaster if fresh, nourish 
ing foods remain scarce for the labor 
force in 
society of 


symbolizes the 


The new 


the burgeoning industrial 
the cities. They have em 
barked on a program of reform de 
signed to provide greater incentives 
for the peasants by reducing their 
taxes, decentralizing authority, cut 
ting obligatory quotas, raising state 
imposed prices, 
premium payments for 
the and 
rural housing, education 
life. 

None of these proposals disturbs 
the basic structure of collectivization 
there 


providing greater 


production 


above quotas, improving 


and Moni il 


nor has been any indication 


that the men in the Kremlin have any 
nouion of embarking on fundamental 
changes in the system itself 

There are 
Russia, I both kinds 
my month in the Soviet Union. The 
89,000 collective farms (kolkhory) a 
count tor 


two types of tarms in 


visited during 


about 85 per cent of the 
nation’s productive agricultural land 
They range in size from about 2,000 
to 75,000 


forced consolidation of a 


acres, and represent the 
number of 


farms, villages, and towns 


State farms (sovkhozy), of which 
there are 5,000 with an average acre 
age of 38,100, are what thei: 
would indicate. They are owned and 
operated by the state; those who work 
flat 


These 


name 


on them receive wages in cash 


and produce factories in the 
often close to 
many of thei 
town. Their lot is 
than the collective 
farms, for income is not altect 
ed by such unpredictable factors as 
drought, blight, or storm 
State farms are scheduled to play a 
greater role in Soviet 
the 
sizes this form in its vast program of 


field are 
and 


large citi 
workers live in 
somewhat better 
peasants on the 


their 
al itnage 


agricultural 


society as government empha 


new farm development in the East 


A brief report of my four-hour in 
spection of one collective may help 
explain the pattern of Soviet farm 
life. The Vorosholov Collective 
50 miles 


some 
Kiev, in the 
Ukraine 
acres, oft 


southeast of 
bread-basket 
ranges 


that is the 
over 18,000 
6,500 are 
families, 
and 


which 
arable. Six hundred 
2,500 
this 


soine 
numbering 
work on 
Their principal crop is wheat, but 
they 
chickens 


persons 
live collective 


also raise sugar beets, hogs 
vegetables, and dairy herds 
This pattern of diversification is com 
mon among collective tarms 

All the land belongs to the state 
like all 


cooperative 


This collective 
effect a 
formed to 


others, is in 
oTryvanization 
and 
work on the 
are members of the 
they 
but 


occupy operate the 


land. Those who farm 


Coope rative 
elect their 


Theoretically, own 


larm manager, than 
not, | was told, they respond to the 


Mini try 


more olten 


‘recommendation™ of the 
of Agriculture 

An executive committee of nine 
meets regularly to discuss policy and 
prepare recommendations for the gen 
eral membership. The 


periodically to discuss and vote on 


members meet 
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these policies of the collective-_pay 
scales, acreages, division of labor, and 
the like. They have the power to 
elect new members of the collective 
by majority vote and expel “incor 
rigible, subversive, and disruptive” 
members by a majority vote, provided 
that two-thirds of the members are 
on hand. I was not able to determine 
how much of this democratic pro 
cedure is theory and how much is 
actual practice. 

It is clear, however, that collective 
farms are saddled with a great deal 
of bureaucratic control and exposed 
to many pressures from Moscow, One 
instrument of control is the MTS 
(Machine ‘Tractor Station). While 
collective owns its own build. 
ings and livestock, it owns no ma 
chine equipment. Mechanization is 
provided, on a fee basis, by the state 
operated MTS, which owns all the 
tractors, cultivators, and combines 
The MTS receives payment for its 
service, in cash and kind, based on 
the yield of the various crops on the 
collective farm. Its income is sub 
stantial, for it takes from 10 to 15 
per cent of a harvest. The payment 
in crops goes into the state's food 
distributing agencies for retail sale 
in state stores; the payment in cash 
goes into the state treasury 


Agents and inspectors of the MTS 
are forever roaming over the col. 
lective farms, keeping their eye on 
equipment and reporting on the 
various other farm operations. Many 
collectives often find it necessary to 
borrow from the State Agricultural 
Bank for capital improvements. This 
brings its quota of inspectors from 
the bank, In addition, there are repre 
sentatives of the Ministry of Agricul 
ture and resident leaders of the local 
Communist Party unit wandering 
around on assignments of surveillance 

The planners in the Kremlin are 
only too well aware of the intolerable 
burdens placed on the collectives by 
these trappings of bureaucratic regi 
mentation, Several months ago the 
Communist Party Central Committee 
and the Council of Ministers, the 
two principal policy-making agencies, 
announced the early inauguration of 
reforms granting the collectives more 
autonomy in planning production 
and establishing quotas and pay 
scales, and a greater measure of free 
dom from interference and surveil 
lance by government officials. 
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The farm families that make up 
the membership of the collective 
share in the income of the farm, in 
cash and produce, on the basis of the 
nature and amount of work they do 

The collective as a whole has three 
sources of income: the money it re 
ceives from the state in meeting 
quota requirements, the vastly better 
price it receives from the state for 
production above the quota, and its 
sales on the free market 

Compulsory quotas are now ex 
tremely low compared to production 
potential. This is one of the incen 
tives for greater effort. Thus, on one 
farm I visited that specializes in 
growing potatoes, the government 
quota was only 50 tons of potatoes 
per hectare (2% acres) but produc 
tion ran to 4,000 tons 
receives 400 


The collective 


rubles per ton from 


the state for the quota requirement, 


550 rubles per ton for all sales above 
the quota 

The individual peasant family has 
two sources of income: its share of the 
net revenue of the collective and the 
proceeds of sales it makes to the 
state or the free market from the 
yield of its own private plot 

The private plot and the free 
market constitute one of the last 
remnants of free enterprise in the 
Soviet economy. They are Kremlin 
concessions to the universal urge of 
the peasants to own their own land 
On this Ukrainian farm the private 
plots—one to a family—ranged from 














three-quarters of an acre to an acre 
and a half per family. The larger 
holdings are for the peasants 
have been there longest, the smaller 
for the comparative newcomers. This 
reduction for the junior members of 
the collective determina 
tion of the government to 


who 


reflects a 
Soviet 


downgrade the private plot in favor 
of other incentives. In a major policy 
pronouncement this year the Kremlin 
announced that the private plots and 
private livestock are to be progres 
sively reduced to a point where they 
only “decorate” the life of the col 
lective farmer 

Most of the private plots I inspect 
ed had a several pigs, and 
chickens. The portion of the family 
plot given up to crops—vegetables, 
grains, or flowers intensively 
cultivated in every The yield 
is used partly for the family table 
but much goes into the free market 
The market may be a little roadside 
stand, but in the large cities it is 
more often a shopping center 


cow, 


was 


case 


A typical free market will contain 
several hundred stands—one I visited 
in Moscow had 1200. A farmer who 
has raised cucumbers on the private 
plot, for example, brings his crop 
to town, rents a stall for five rubles 
a day—$1.25 at the official rate of 
exchange, but more realistically about 
50 cents. 

He charges what the traffic will 
bear. Prices are much higher than 
in state stores, for the produce is 
fresh. the free market 
price is two or three times the price 
in the state stores, but this is mostly 
the case when supplies of the same 
commodity are scarce or non-existent 
in the regular retail outlets 

It is an endlessly fascinating ex 
perience to watch the law of supply 
and demand at work in these markets 
or bazaars. The haggling over prices 
exists in no other legalized sector of 
the Soviet rhe prices of 
perishables fresh milk, eggs, 
butter, and meat—start at 
the highest possible level when the 
market opens at 7 a.m., and decline 
as the day wears on, reaching their 
low at 6 p.m. closing time. I could 
find no official figures on the volume 
of sales in these free markets, but | 
was told that nearly half of the fresh 
fruits and vegetables and about 45 
per cent of the fresh meat, poultry, 
and dairy products available in the 
major cities sold at these 
bazaars 

On the day I visited a free market 
in Moscow I found supplies low and 
high. A Russian 
mostly gathered 
quickly around me when they dis 
covered they had an American in 


Sometimes 


economy 
like 


cheese, 


are 


prices crowd of 


shoppe rs, women, 
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their midst. They begged me to come 
back another time. “The demand of 
the Easter holiday,” they explained 
in their eagerness to have me under- 
stand, “has taken most of the good 
stuff. Usually the food is better and 
the prices cheaper.” I wandered about 
for several hours, munching on 
cheese and pickles acquired at various 
stalls. Cabbage was selling at 40 cents 
a head, cucumbers at 30 cents apiece, 
radishes at 30 cents a bunch, eggs at 
16 cents each, milk at 50 cents a 
quart. These were mid-morning 
prices; doubtless many came down 
by sunset. 

Work on the collective is done by 
brigades. Each peasant farmer, male 
or female (women, by the way, con 
stitute 60 per cent of the farm labor 
force) is assigned to a brigade with 
a single special task. There are cow- 
milking brigades, hog-feeding bri- 
gades, tractor brigades, repair bri- 
gades, seeding and cultivating bri 
gades, and the like. 

The idea is to develop specialized 
skills and instill a team spirit among 
the peasants. There is lively “socialist 
competition” among the brigades to 
exceed production norms, and the 
most productive receive bonuses and 
special rewards. Often, however, this 
extreme form of specialization has 
led to considerable waste of man 
power, for many peasants are not 
working when there is nothing that 
needs doing in their speciality 

Collective farms are largely self 
contained communities. All have their 
own schools, recreational centers, 
nurseries, libraries, clinics, and, in 
some cases, churches. Many have 
their own theatrical companies, or 
chestras, and athletic teams 

Housing conditions struck me as 
being superior to those of families 
with comparable incomes in the 
cities. Mostly they are two or three 
room individual homes. Some homes 
I saw had small wood-burning stoves, 
others an open hearth for both cook+ 
ing and heating. Earthen pots seemed 
to be widely used. The dozen or more 
farm I entered seemed neat 
and There was no plumbing 
the collectives I visited. 
Even drinking water is obtained from 
wells and carried across the shoulders 
Many farms now have electricity 
some only enough for minimum light 
ing, others enough to permit every 
family dozens 


homes 
clean 
on any of 


to have a radio. I saw 
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of TV antennas on one collective 
farm outside Moscow but none in a 
collective in the Ukraine where power 
is in short supply. 


Foreign experts who have made 





Soviet agriculture their speciality pro 
vided me with some of the ingredients 
for this balance sheet 

Life is hard and drab for 
peasant. His income is 
often snarled in a great 
tape; his opportunities to obtain 
consumer goods like clothes, furni 
ture, and appliances are greatly lim 
ited; he feels he has been slighted 
in the Soviet economy, that too much 
emphasis has been placed by the gov 
ernment on industrialization and the 
needs of the city workers. Most of the 
meat he helps to produce, for in 
stance, goes to the city; precious lit 
tle remains for his family. The prices 
of city-produced goods like clothing, 
furniture, and appliances are kept so 
high that the farm family has little 
hope of acquiring them 

As for farming methods and qual 
ity of output, there have been giant 
strides recently. Mechanization 
scientific methods are 


the 
low; he is 
deal of red 


and 


almost uni 


versally used; cent of 
the farms are mechanized. The treat 
ment of the soil, the methods of crop 
rotation 


about &5 per 


and the handling of herds 
have impressed foreign experts. The 
use of farm machinery 
quite bad. Most of the equipment is 
adequate, I was told, when it comes 
from the factory, but those who run 


however, is 


the machines are not especially eft 
cent in repairing 
them, with the result that they depre 
ciate much more rapidly than they 
should 


maintaining and 


Livestock production contin 
ues to lag far behind minimum needs 
despite the attempt to adapt Ameri 
can methods acquired by the visiting 
Soviet delegation last year 

The great drive spearheaded by 
Khrushchev to 
crease farm production includes the 
opening of vast stretches of 
soil” in Western 
the Urals, and the valley of 
ga River; the 
centives; 


modernize and in 
Virgin 
Kazkhstan 
the Vol 
liberalization of in 
resort to 


Siberia, 


more persuasion 
and less compulsion; greater auton 
omy for the collectives; a variety of 
make life more 
on the farm, and greatly 


grants for agricultural science 


devices to tolerable 


increased 


immediate 
gains and some reverses. No qualified 


There have been some 
observer I pressed on the subject was 
prepared to predict the outcome. Pro 
duction is bound to increase, | 
told, but it is too early to tell wheth 
er it will be enough to make a sig 
nificant the 
of an enormously expanding indus 
trial society 


was 


dent in requirements 


Classes in a Classless Society 


For all its professed dedication to 


the ideal of the classless society, the 
Soviet system has spawned its own 
aristocracy 


ing 
dancers, 


Its members are the lead 


scientists, writers, musicians 
by sf 


Some 
nearly all 


actors, top military 


and major factory managers 


of them are millionaires; 


of them have spacious to luxurious 


apartments, A 
country, at 


homes or villa in the 


least one limousine, and 
from one to several servants 


The 


the leading artists in all 


state rewards scientists and 


fields with 
hand. It is unusual for 


a lavish not 


some of them to receive lump sum 
payments ol up to and 
more than, 100,000 rubles. Sometimes 


they 


occasionally 


are given homes rent-free, cars 
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with allowances for chauffeur, and a 
country home 

Crowds of shoppers stare wistfully 
at the luxury goods in the windows 
of Gum—the great state department 
store on Red Square——but only the 
privileged class can afford the fur 
coats, the smart dresses, the modern 
furniture, and the de luxe models 


of refrigerators, television sets, phono 
graphs, and household appliances 


I found it impossible to form any 
accurate estimate of how numerous 
a group this ele is. One rough esti 
mate by a seasoned foreign corres 
pondent placed the total at between 
10 to 20 million persons, or five to 
ten per cent of the population, I did 
learn that one has to be at or pretty 
near the top of his field to qualify 
that countless writers, artists, poets, 
actors, and editors whose talents 
range from fair to good not only do 
not belong to the aristocracy, but in 
many earn less than highly 
skilled factory workers who command 
salaries up to $300 a month 

A few Russian intellectuals with 
whom I talked cheerfully conceded 
that “we have our millionaires who 
have served the state well.” But most 
ly the existence of this aristocracy of 
brains and talent was denied 

One of the most emphatic denials 
came from Ilya Ehrenburg, the cele 
brated Soviet novelist whith whom 
I spent several hours. I told him I had 
just heard through an American 
scientist then in Moscow that the 
head of the Soviet Academy of 
Science said he received $3,000 a 
month, a home rent-free, a car and 
chaulfeur, and a staff of servants 
(The average all-Soviet wage, remem- 
ber, is $75 a month.) 

Ehrenburg said he had never heard 
of such pay, but he saw no reason to 


Cases 


dispute it. Neither he nor any of 
his successful artist or scientist 
friends, he went on, came within hail 
ing distance of income of that magni 
tude 

“As for myself,” he said, “I have 
this apartment, a home in the country 
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I built myself, with much difficulty, a 
car, and a cook to get our meals. As 
a writer, my income is extremely un- 
even. If my books sell well, I am 
loaded; if they don't, I feel the pinch. 
Just now I am pinched for cash be 
cause I haven't produced a book in 


two years 


Ehrenburg may well be strapped 
for spot cash, but his apartment 
seemed a palace compared to work- 
ers’ homes I had seen. When he 
denied the existence of the elite, my 
eyes ranged involuntarily over the 
room in which we were talking. It 
was his study—a _ book-lined, 
fortably untidy room. I counted some 
68 pipes, glanced at a boule of Mar 
tell cognac, admired his French and 
Russian paintings, patted his English 
dog, and inhaled one of his imported 
French cigarets. 


com, 


Ehrenburg, a shaggy, tweedy man, 
a bit stooped, closed his tired, watery 
eyes and pointed out that these were 
the accumulation of a lifetime of 
writing, some of which had turned 
out to be best sellers 

“We have nothing resembling your 
bourgeoisie,” he argued. “For classes 
to be created, in the Western sense, 
there needs to be accumulation of 
capital over two or three generations. 
In the United States you can make 
more dollars out of the dollars you 
have. Here this is impossible. There 
is no private investment. One can 
only spend. That is the fundamental 
difference.” 

When I countered by pointing out 
that he could bequeath his holdings 
to his family, and that the Soviet in 
heritance tax rate was much lower 
than that in the United States, he 
nodded but added that it could never 
be enough to support his children in 
idleness as would be the case in 
Western countries. 

Income and inheritance taxes are 
surprisingly low in this socialist state 
The income levy does not exceed 12 
per cent and inheritance e¢ taxes stop at 
13 per cent. These rates, of course, 
favor the more fortunate in Soviet 
society and enable them to accumu 
late sizeable reserves of cash and 
to buy comfort and luxury goods 

A fair number of Soviet intelle 
tuals I met are not members of the 
Communist Party and seem not to 
have been pressed to join. Ehrenburg, 
for example, is not a member, Nor 
is one of the most dynamic and de 


lightful men I met in all my travels 
Obrastov, creator and director of the 
world-renowned Puppet Theater, and 
everywhere regarded as a genius 
Obrastov talked to me at great 
length about the theater in Russia, 
Broadway, Hollywood, Walt Disney, 
his concept of the function of the 


conviction that children 
be shown misfortune, 
tragedy or bloodshed (he thought 
littl Red Riding Hood worse for 
children than King Lear) 

The man didn’t sit still for one 
moment of the two hours we had to- 
gether. He paced the floor, his bushy 
hair falling over his eyes as he 
struggled to phrase and rephrase his 
answers to my questions $0 
cerned was he that I should under 
stand what he was saying. After a 
while, I steered the conversation 
around to matters political. I told 
him I understood he was not a mem 
ber of the Communist Party and 
asked if this were one of the priv 
ileges of a privileged group of artists 

“Not at all,” he replied. “There is 
no requirement for anyone to join 
After all, the party has 7,000,000 
members. We are a nation of 200,- 
000,000 people. There is no fence 
around the 7,000,000 that isolates 
them from us. | often don't know 
who is and who isn't a member of 
the Party, even when there are ani 
mated discussions on political mat 
ters. I have directors 
One is a member, the other is not 
I could fire either on exactly the 
same basis.” 

When |! pressed him to tell me 
why he hadn't joined, he replied 

“In the first place, my father was 
not a member. He enlisted in the 
Revolution on the first day back in 
1917 and worked hard for its success 
He went on to achieve considerable 
distinction in his field, so much so 
that there is a building and a street 
named for him in Leningrad, and 
there is much about him, complete 


stage, his 
should never 


con 


two assistant 
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with photographs, in the Soviet Ency- 
clopedia. But he never joined the 
party. 

“You in America have a different 
concept of the meaning and function 
of the Party from ours. And that 
brings me to my own reason for not 
joining. The Communist Party car- 
ries out the heavy work of helping to 
formulate policy and seeing that it is 
executed. There is a great deal of 
detailed work and many meetings to 
attend. With all my activities in the 
theater and the work I do as a mem 
ber of the editorial board of Foreign 
Literature, I feel I can be more useful 
to the Soviet Union and to the Party 
if I do not take on the duties and 
responsibilities of Party membership 
Nothing in my would change 
anyway if I did join. I feel no per- 
sonal need to become a member. I 
feel I share the opinions of the Party, 
that I am working in and for the 
Soviet Union, and that I think about 
art in Soviet terms—in line with the 
Communist Party.” 

I acquired the impression, from 
talks with a number of intellectuals 
among the elite, that they have be- 
come a conservative force in Soviet 
society. I encountered no revolution 
ary fervor among them, but rather 
what struck me as a longing for sta- 
bility and security, a desire to settle 
down to a predictable pattern of 
life 


Many of the egg-heads among the 
Soviet aristocracy are sensitive and 
defensive with a foreigner like my- 
self on the subject of freedom of 
expression in the U.S.S.R., whatever 
may be their private views on the 
subject. One distinguished editor, for 
example, said with a perfectly dead. 
pan expression that there “just isn’t 
opposition to official policy in a class 
less society. We are one people, striv- 
ing for one goal——for all.” 


When I asked whether he intended 
to suggest that there wasn't a soul 


life 


in all the Soviet Union who opposed 
the official program, he replied: 


“There 
certain details, 


are many who don't like 
and, of course, they 
ure free to criticize within the broad 
framework of official policy. There 
may be a few who do not understand 
the problems which beset the Party 
and the government. They may feel 
themselves in opposition, but with ed 
ucation and experience they come to 


accept the essential goodness of the 
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general plan. This is inevitable in a 
classless society.” 

“But,” I persisted, “assuming for a 
moment the ignorance of those 
do oppose policy, are they free to ex 
press opposition in a paper of their 
own or a mimeographed leaflet?” 

“Of course not,” he replied. “We 
have many publications now; they 
are brought out by groups represent 
ing every segment of society 
There is no need to encourage fri: 
olous and irresponsible individuals 
If they have legitimate 


“ ho 


our 


grievances, 


they can work through their unions 
or other organizations, or they can 
write letters to the press, or they can 
carry their criticism to their deputy 
There are ample media of expression 
now; there would be no 
creating more. Moreover, while you 
of the West boast of the fact that 
any critic or crank can publish his 
complaint, the fact remains that your 
newspapers and radio stations 
owned by the very wealthy. It is they 
who create and mould public opin 
ion in your matter 
many dissenters are writing their lit 
tle papers for audiences so 
they have no 
policy-making.” 

I engaged a dozen or more Soviet 
intellectuals in discussion of this sub 
ject, but always the answer came out 
the same. The fact that men 
and women were a class unto them 
selves in this society—with 
pay, perquisites, and privileges far 


point in 


are 


country, no how 


small 


could effet on 


these 


classless 


the 
workers’ 


hbevond reach of the worker in 
this society—made no dif 
ference in their continuing insistence 
that in a nation without classes and 
class conflicts, there is no need for 
publications or parties to express 
criticism and fight for reform 

At the 20th Party Congress, 
Khrushchev proposed the establish 
ment of a new type of boarding 
school to be situated in pleasant 
surroundings and to command “the 
best teachers.” Admission 
will be open to students at the re 
quest of parents who are able to 
pay fees based on income. Deserving 
children of the poor will be admitted 
with full state support 

Khrushchev took great pains to 
deny in advance that the objective of 
the new boarding schools would be to 
raise an aristocratic caste, Its purpose, 
he said, will be to prepare “builders 
of a new society, persons of great 
heart and high ideals, who are self 
lessly serving the people.” 


pe sible 


This is certainly a noble goal, but 
it is difficult to see how the establish 
ment of boarding schools requiring 
payment of fees by most can fail to 
accentuate the present trend under 
which the sons and daughters of the 
aristocracy use their parents’ influ 
ence to gain admittance to univer 
sities although their grades may not 
be so good as those of children from 
workers’ families 


Another pampered group is com 
posed of foreign students, especially 
those from the “People’s Democra 
cies” Soviet and neutral 
ist nations. A highly disproportion 
ate number of scholarships is made 
available to foreign youths; 
their credentials are not 
scrutinized with as much care as 
Russian students, they are 
considerable latitude in the 
matter of grades, and they are sub 
jected to no class, religious, or color 


satellites 


these 
entrance 


those of 
allowed 


lines 


Soviet authorities make a great 
issign them the best 
rooms that 
kept and enter 
Most of the foreign students 
seen anything like the 
University of Moscow or, for that 
matter, the less wealthy Soviet uni 
back 


fuss over them 


dormitory and see to it 
they are well-fed 
tained 


have never 


versitics. They go home enor 


mously impressed indoctrinat 
ed—the point of course, of the whole 


program 
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Cold War or 
Hot Competition 


Nan SOVIET UNION needs—and 
wants—peace. Its people insist 
on it; its government is committed 
to it, and its world strategy and 
domestic planning are rooted in the 
continuing relaxation of 
tensions 


world 


But one of the built-in contradi 
tions of Soviet foreign policy is the 
Kremlin's seeming determination to 
ignite new, and fan old fires of con 
flict in local but strategi 
even as it pursues its vastly 
publicized goal of seeking freedom 
from fear of 


areas 
more 
nuclear warfare 

The new 
the USSR 
poised..is in a mood to bargain and 
negotiate in the 
durable world peace. But within def 
inite limets 


“collective leadership” of 


calm, contident, and 


pursuit ol a more 


e It will not abandon the type of 
adventure on which it is embarked in 
the Middle Fast; the Kremlin insists 
on being cut'in and having its voice 
heard, in areas historically 
Soviet ambitions in the past 

e It will 
iron grip on the Eastern European 
satellites; this for them is a 


book 


‘ losed to 


not measurably relax its 


closed 
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e It will not consent to a unified 
Germany that would become a part 
ner of the NATO military alliance of 
the West; this, as the Kremlin sees 
it, would constitute an act of na 
tional suicide 


e It will not accept NATO as a 
permanent fact of life, for it seems 
genuinely to believe that NATO 
represents a threat to the peace of 
Europe and the security of the Soviet 


Union 


e It will not relax, but in fact will 
redouble, its efforts to neutralize and, 
wherever 
the 
Asia and 


The 


world 


possible, to attract to its 
uncommitted 
Africa 
central 


orbit peoples of 
by peaceful means 
goal of a communized 
remains undisturbed, but the 
means have been altered significant 


ly, and so has the timetable 
the dominant conclu 
sions I formed in the field of foreign 
policy during my month in the Soviet 
They are based on many talks 
and with the 
informed foreign 
diplomats I could find 

In the field of 


Russians seem to mean business 


These are 


Union 
olficials 
be st 


with Soviet 


shrewdest 


the 
The 
uni 


disarmament 


Soviets have twice announced 


lateral reduction in their armed 
forces—to a total of 1,800,000 men 
But their suspicion is mounting that 
the West, and most especially the 
United ; States, is unwilling to join 
in a sincere effort to achieve substan 
tial limitation of arms 

Soviet spokesmen pointed out to 
me—-with considerable correctness 
that they have several times accepted 
Western proposals, only to have them 
repudiated by the West. For example 


e Last year and the year before, 
the Western Powers proposed to start 
with a reduction of conventional 
forces and achieve nuclear disarma- 
ment later on. The Soviets have now 
accepted this scheme but the West 
has disowned its own child. 

e Both in 1954 and 1955 the 
French and British submitted ceil 
ings on the armed forces of all the 
major powers. The Soviets now agree, 
but the West has backed away from 
its own recommendations 

e A year ago Sir Anthony Eden 
proposed a demilitarized zone be 
tween Eastern and Western Europe, 
with joint inspection of the 
This year, when the Kremlin 
plays interest in the plan, it is 
dropped altogether by the West 


zone 
dis 


Suspicion of American motives is 
still a considerable Soviet 
foreign policy planning. In _ fact, 
there has been a hardening of the 
Kremlin's attitude toward the United 
States because of the failure of re 
cent disarmament negotiations. For 
this the Communist leaders blame 
our State Department and the Penta 
gon-—not President Eisenhower or 
his envoy on disarmament, Harold 
Stassen. In fact, several Kremlin ex 
perts on foreign affairs cheerfully 
agreed that President 
genuinely dedicated to peace and to 


factor in 


Eisenhower is 


a more tolerable relationship with 
the Soviet but they felt, 
that his Secretary of State is wedded 
the cold 
and that the President is surrounded 
by a crowd of trigger-happy chara 
ters in his own Party 

It was clear when I was in 
room evening with 
Bulganin, Khrushchev, and 

the then editor of 
and foreign minister 
that they were greatly angered over 
the Dulles 
poohing the recent Soviet decision to 


bloc, too, 


to a continuation of war 


the 


same one the 
Messrs 
Shepilov 


Pravda 


last 
now 


pronouncement pooh 
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cut its armed forces unilaterally by 
another 1,200,000 men 

The Dulles interpretation 
the men were needed in 


that 
factories to 
produce more atomic armaments al 
so irritated some of the diplomats in 
Western embassies that are friend 
ly to the United States. They felt 
that Dulles was shooting from the hip 
again, that his derisive statement was 
needlessly irritating and far from the 
mark. It was their judgment that the 
tough-minded realists in the Kremlin, 
after going carefully over the entire 
military situation and the problems 
of world power and strategy, con 
cluded that large masses of standing 
armies had become obsolete. Having 
decided on the rather substantial 
reduction, they moved, naturally 
enough, to squeeze the most propa 
ganda value out of their decision 

“While there was certainly nothing 
altruistic 
one foreign expert, “there was also 
no urgent pressure to make muni- 
tions workers out of soldiers. Soviet 
atomic production does not lack for 
adequate manpower. Of course they 
can use the men in factory produc 
tion, but there is no great pinch, es 
pecially in heavy industry 

“Perhaps the nearest thing to the 
truth would be to say that this re 
duction in armed was more 
an economic advantage than an eco 
nomic necessity. Politically, it was a 
shrewd stroke, and its effectiveness 
may have been heightened by Mr 
Dulles’ sourly negative response.” 

I was to find among many another 
foreign observer a grave concern over 
what is widely regarded as a critical 
miscalculation in Dulles’ estimate of 
Soviet motivation. Kremlin 
vers in world politics are not inspired 
as the Secretary of State has suggest 
ed, by internal tensions, o 
weakness, or the need to 
the face of Western On the 
contrary, the “collective leadership” 
is leading from strength and confi 
dence, and not weakness and appre 


about the decision,” said 


fore es 


economic 
retreat in 
pow eT 


hension 

Ihe confidence is real, as opposed 
to the bogus self-confidence of the 
past, one of the most astute of foreign 
observers told me. The 


threefold 


reason is 


1. The 
longer 
on the contrary, they are 
by a network of subservient satellites, 


feel 


encircled by 


Soviets they are no 


hostile nations 


now ringed 
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and they have a powerful Asian ally 
in Red China 

2. The 
lieves that it has caught up with and, 
fields, United 
States in the development of the most 
modern weapons of war. This, togeth 
er with enormous progress in indus 
trialization, they believe, has placed 
the Soviet Union in a powerful posi 
tion to bargain for concessions and 
to compete successfully in the strug 
gle of competitive co-existence 


8 The leadership” is 
convinced that its power to rule the 
Soviet Union is soundly and securely 
based 
the potentially crisis of the 
period after Stalin's death. It no 
longer fears an internal challenge of 
its right to rule 


“collective leadership” be 


in some passed the 


“collective 


It has peacefully ridden out 
grave 


Listening in on the Party Line 


ablest, and certainly 


the most 


One of the 
one of articulate of Soviet 
spokesmen on foreign affairs, Yuri 
Zhukov, foreign editor of Pravda, put 
it to me this way 

“There time 
haved as a people in a 
We were alone in the world, 
surrounded by hostile 
on uprooting and destroying the way 
of life we had ourselves 
I would not be telling you the 
truth if I said we trusted foreigners, 
for we didn't. Circumstances have 
changed and we now feel so secure 
that even if some foreigners come 
with evil purpose, they 
represent a mortal danger to us.” 


was a when we be 
besieged 
fortress 
nations bent 


chosen for 


could not 


The calm, almost cocky attitude of 
Zhukov, reflects the 
manner of his superiors in the Soviet 
hierarchy “the 
fact,” 
now part of a great socialist 
O00) 


which public 


grows out of central 
as he explained, “that we are 
camp of 
and million 


13 nations peop! 


i 
with tremendous development in in 


dustry science engineering ind 
ducation 


“Now 


time has 


that we feel secure, the 


rome to raise the living 


standards of the people. We have our 


failings. We are well aware of 


fact that our housing is inadequate 
i 


that we do not have so wide a choice 


of woolens as you have on 


Avenue. Sometimes, too ve 
foodstulf But all ¢t 


shortages of hi 
has a natural and historical back 


We have achieved in %0 
years what might have been expected 
to take 
to make 


ground 


Of course we had 
Instead of build 
we have built steel mills 


200 years 
sacrilices 
ing homes 
Peasants have become industrial 
workers 

“This has been a tremendous prox 
ess of converting a backward country 
into a great industrial power. We had 
to do it ol 
in 1982 that we were behind the 
West by 50 to 100 We 


make it up in ten to twenty years on 


be destroyed. Stalin said 


years must 
This was intelligent and 
Hitler 
it not for the back 
sacrifices we 


be crushed 


timely. Certainly would have 
destroved us were 
breaking 
achieve industrialization.” 


Zhukov argued that the new Soviet 


made to 


security and the accompanying relax 
ation make it possible now for the 
Kremlin to give greater consideration 
to consumer needs 

“This we can achieve,” he said, “if 
we can banish the last remnants of 
the cold war. I am afraid, though, 
that for all my respect for Mr. Dulles, 
he sometimes committed to 
prolonging and enlarging the cold 
wal 

When Zhukov the United 
States must stop being frightened by 
the USSR 
the other way around, that the Soviet 
Union had often acted as though it 
in insecurity and in 
Zhukov laughed 


once, it 18 certain 


secins 


insisted 
I said I thought it was 
were ridden by 


feriority 


“If that 


‘ omple x 
were true 


—_—— 
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“Listen We Even Managed to 
Coexist with Stalin” 





ly not true now. We are calm and 
secure. It is you who must accept the 
fact that times and conditions have 
changed and that war has become un 
thinkable. We have recogniz 
ing our own past mistakes——and 
acting on them. There is much we 
can agree on-—if agreement is truly 
your objective.” 

This is the official party line. I 
was to hear it again and again, in 
much the same language in subse 
quent talks with Soviet officials, Com 
munist Party functionaries, and edi 
torial spokesmen for the Kremlin 

When interviews on foreign policy 
move from the general to the specific, 
the inquiring foreigner often finds 
himself enmeshed in such a tangle of 
doubletalk and common that 
his pursuit of specific answers encis 
in total frustration. Thus, when | 
asked Zhukov how he could possibly 
—_ the arming of Egypt by the 

remlin’s satellite, Czechoslovakia, 
he replied 

“The struggle between Israel and 
the Arabs began long before the 


been 


sense 


Crech armament arrangement with 
Egypt. If there were no armed camps 
in the Middle East, if in fact there 
were no arms anywhere in that re 
gion, the Czechs would com 
mitted a serious crime by introduc 
ing arms in that area. But the Mid 
die East was and is heavily armed 
We agree wholeheartedly that no 
arms should be shipped to either 
side, but this position would raise 
considerable hell in the United 
States because then you would not 
be able to arm Bagdad Pact 
allies 

“The arms sent by the Czechs are 
only a tiny drop in the ocean. The 
only way out of the present prob- 
lem is for all sides to agree to send 
arms to this of such great 
tension and conflict.’ 

When I pressed Zhukov on whether 
the Soviet Union would concur in a 
Great Power decision to end all arms 
shipments to the Middle East in the 
interest of reaching a negotiated set 
tlement in that tension-charged area, 
he tossed back a quick “of course.” 


have 


your 


no area 
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No amount of insistence on my part 
that Soviet did not 
square with his words could 
him loose from his bland 

Foreign experts in Moscow are by 
no means agreed on Soviet goals in 
the Middle East. They do concur on 
one phase of their the 
Kremlin will move as far and as fast 
as it to extend its influence in 
that crossroads region of the world, 
but it is determined to stop short of 
any action that might explode in 
world war. Beyond this fairly ob- 
vious estimate I found little agree 
ment among Western specialists on 
the Middle East 

Some of those with whom I talked 
in Moscow were convinced that the 
Soviets determined to drive the 
Western powers out of that region, 
even if the 
hostilities. 


acts seria to 


ike 


“of course.” 


diagnosis 


can 


are 


price includes localized 

Others of equal competence felt 
certain that the Kremlin goal is more 
limited, that the Soviets are bent on 
sharing influence in that area with 
the West as part of their pursuit of 
neutralization and Great Power sta 
tus; that they would under no circum 
stances permit their Middle Eastern 
adventure to erupt into 
wal 


even local 

Still others, whose anti-Communist 
credentials seemed to me to be as un 
assailable, argued that Soviet behavior 
in the Middle Es<* had no specific 
objective, that it was part of the two 
fold overall Soviet pattern of 1) re 
acting to Western military alliances, 
like the Bagdad Pact, by setting up 
counter-alliances, and 2) 
militant nationalism and popular 
discontent to Soviet purposes in the 
continuing struggle of competitive co 
existence in the 
areas of the world 


harnessing 


underdeveloped 


It is equally difficult to come by 
something resembling objective truth 
the 
official releases stacked high on the 
table tell a fetching enough story, as 
do some of the carefully prepared 
comments of official Kremlin spokes 
men. But motivations and ambitions 
under the table are hard to see and 
harder to The 


basis of 


on other issues of foreign policy; 


aSSCSS reporter can 

known 
the 
the latter 
however, there is often wide disagree 
ment, as in the case of Soviet ambi 


tions in the Middle East 


the 
and 
Among 


only guess on 


facts and acts, consult best 


foreign experts 
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I was not able, for example, to 
dredge anything accurate or 
meaningful on the Kremlin‘'s actual 
attitude toward Communist Parties 
abroad. Russian spokesmen, without 
batting an shrug 
them off as “independent,  in- 
digenous movements” with no apron 
string ties to the mother country. For 
the most part, foreign observers there 
say it is too early to tell, in the cur 
rent process of change and develop- 
ment, what the official position will 
shake down to. The few who ven 
tured a guess thought the Kremlin 
would downgrade the importance of 
Communist foreign coun- 
tries. As one Westerner put it: 


out 


eyelash, tend to 


parties in 


“The wooing of socialists as part 
of the revival of popular-frontism in 
volves an element of disengagement 
with Communists abroad 
as the Soviet Union stronger, 
and it is growing stronger all the 
time, it may decide that Communist 
parties abroad are more trouble than 
they are worth, and they may be cut 
loose to sink or swim on their own. 
For the present, at any rate, neu 
tralization attainable to 
the Soviet leaders than outright com 
munization. Whether this will apply 
to countries like and Italy, 
which powerful Communist 
Parties, is another question. | don't 
think anyone can tell yet.” 


Moreover, 
grows 


seems more 


} Trance 
have 


Firm and Facile on Germany 


Soviet 
facile on the subject of Germany 


spokesmen are firm and 
They have their answers neatly 
packaged, but out of the deceptive 
smoothness comes the harsh fact that 
the U.S.S.R. is not interested in a 
unified Germany, except perhaps on 
the impossible basis of a Germany 
that would be her satellite or ally. I 
talked to at least half-a-clozen Soviet 
spokesmen on the subject and came 
away with this composite party-line 
position: 

“We wanted a unified, neutralized 
Germany. We warned you that arm 
ing West Germany and taking her 
into NATO would be dangerous and 
prevent unification. But went 
ahead. You thought we were bluffing. 
Now it is too late. There was a time 
when, as allies, we could 
have imposed from outs.de a settle 
ment that would neutralize and unify 
Germany, but now there are two sep- 


you 


victorious 
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arate states and we wait on events 
within Germany.” 

When I asked if the Kremlin had 
so completely lost influence in East 
Germany that it could no longer 
counsel a course of neutralizing a uni 
fied Germany, the answer invariably 
came back 

“In the first place, there is no evi 
dence that your country would con 
sent to such a course. In fact you 
reject it. In the second place, the 
movement of time and history has 
transferred the decision from the 
hands of victorious allies to the peo 
ples of the two Germanies.” 

Most of the foreign diplomats with 
whom I discussed this problem felt 
that the Kremlin position on Ger 
many made sense, notwithstanding 
the patent hypocrisy involved in 
its insistence that its influence over 
East Germany is not decisive. Why, 
indeed, I was asked again and again, 
should any sane man in the Kremlin 
cut his country’s throat by agreeing 
to a unified Germany that would be 
come a NATO military partner of 
the West? 

After many hours of discussion of 
foreign affairs with Russians and 
foreigners I came away with the 
dominant conviction that the Soviets 
are placing a great many of their 
blue-chips in the struggle of competi 
tive co-existence. This does not mean 
that Soviet military might is not 
growing; nor does it mean that the 
Soviets have acquired a humanitarian 
philosophy toward war. It does mean 
that the men in the Kremlin are con 
vinced that the balance of terror has 
been reached, making thermonuclear 
warfare unthinkable, and that the 
old goal of seeking the worldwide 
supremacy of Communism must be 
sought by other means—political, eco 
nomic, and ideological. 

Thus, a great Russian army is on 
the march executing the current 
grand strategy of the Kremlin. But 
it is an army of technicians, traders, 
scientists, engineers, teachers, and 
propagandists. Its ranks are deployed 
in Central Europe, the Near East, 
the Middle East, the Far East, and 
even Latin America—in other words, 
wherever political institutions 
weak and economic need is great 

This new army may exercise a 
greater influence on the course of 
world politics in our lifetime and 
pose a greater challenge to Western 


are 


society and values than the combined 
strength of nuclear and convention 
al fire-power of the Red Army, Air 
force, and Navy, in the judgment of 
many of the most thoughtlul foreign 
observers I encountered during my 
month in the Soviet Union 

The Soviets are playing hard at 
competuilive co-existence. Not only are 
their trained representatives roaming 
the underdeveloped the 
world, offering aid, trade, and a sub 
tle brand of the party line; they have 
also 


areas ol 


mecca olf Moscow for 


that 


made a 


foreign delegations come as 


ao” 


/ 

stated 
“guests of the state” to see and marvel 
at the miracles of Soviet achievement 

During my brief stay in Russia I 
saw scores of such delegations in the 
principal cities—delegations from the 
Soviet like Poland, Ru 
mania, Bulgaria, and Viet Minh; 
from neutralist nations like India, 
Burma, and Indonesia; from coun 
tries oriented toward the West, like 
Sweden, Denmark, Italy 
Japan, and South Africa. And almost 
every hotel in every city | visited had 
its contingent of Chinese, from about 
age 17 to 70 

These delegations are met at air 
ports and railroad stations by Krem 
lin smoothies bearing handsome gar 
lands of flowers. There is no 
line of any kind, and all are made 
to feel equally welcome. They are put 
up in comfortable then 
whisked off to see new apart 
ments, the the 
schools, the new parks, and the best 
of the farms. Often they get to meet 
someone fairly high up in 
the ministries. | got the impression 
from talking with some of them, and 
with resident foreigners, that most of 
them go home enormously impressed 

Americans that 
housing is inferior to 
own, that consumer goods are less 
varied and in far shorter supply than 
at home, that Soviet agriculture still 
lags about a quarter of a century be 
hind American farming, and that in 
dustry, for all its spectacular gains, 


satellites, 


(,reece, 


color 


hotels and 
the 
factories, 


new new 


one ol 


Soviet 
thei 


observe 
vastly 
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is still, in many fields, far behind 
American productive enterprise 

But the 
worker 


India, the 
the 
a totally different 


student from 


from Burma, and trader 
from Indonesia see 
Soviet Union. Their basis of compari 
son is the desperate poverty at home 
incomparably poore! housing, falter 
ing infant industry, and a Nineteenth 
Century system of farming 

told while in Russia, if they 
told betore they left home, 


munism 


They are 

werent 
that Com 
has achieved its 


great prog 


ress in a single generation through 
the means of socialist state planning 


on every level of living 


The Kremlin's Grand Strategy 


This is one of the hard facts of life 
that shakes the complacency of an 
American traveling in the Soviet Un 
ion—this slowly dawning realization 
that the sitting 
you in the plane to Kiev, or the Bur 
mese who 


Indonesian next to 
table in the 
dining room of Moscow's Metropol 
Hotel, regards many of the condi 
tions you find backward a breathtak 
ing advance 
known before 


shares you! 


over anything he has 


mid-May 


labor 


One day in I ate with a 
from In 


thought, 


bright young leader 


donesia—a Communist, | 
but he didn’t say. He 
“guest of the state” to 
May Day doings and had stayed on to 
see the sights and observe the work 
ings of Soviet society 


had come as a 


witness the 


We had both been to Russian farms 
and factories, schools, and hospitals 
government ministries private 
homes, state stores and the free 
market. But as we compared notes 
and swapped impressions of identical! 
experiences, it 
clear that never 
meet 


became 
the 


increasingly 
twain would 

I had found Soviet society trailing 
far behind American standards. My 
Indonesian companion had 
Soviet surging generations 
ahead of life in Southeast Asia. And 
what's more, he added with vibrant 
enthusiasm, Russia had been a back 
ward, underdeveloped country, like 


found 
society 


his, hardly more than a generation 
ago. I tried to argue that the Russian 
people had paid a fearful price, in 
spiritual and intellectual values, for 
their material 


luncheon companion replied 


achievements My 
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“Perhaps they have, but not near 
ly so much as you of the West some 
times think. The Russian people were 
not tree under the 


of Southeast 


c7vars, just as we 
Asia were not free under 
the colonial rule olf 
I he 
faced about 
like our 


deal we 


our European 
that Russia 


a generation ago is much 


masters problem 


own today. There is a great 
can learn trom the Russians, 
perhaps more than we can from you 


ol America 


This others hike 


it, underscored one of the profound 


experience, and 


concerns | took away from my 
the 


segments ol 


your 
the Soviets realiza 


that at least 


ney among 


tion some 
the uncommitted one-half of human 
ity struggling up from the dark ages 
of colonialism find much that is hope 
ful and exemplary in Soviet society 

Nor are 


underdeve loped 


only delegations from the 
areas impressed by 


\ group ol ] } 


American physicists was in Moscow 


what they see and hear 


while I was in the capital. They were 
conference on nu 
They they 
the 
science § 158 


attending a Soviet 


clear physics reported 


were enormously impressed by 
which Soviet 


catching up with parallel 


extent to 
American 
developments 

They were shown, for example, the 
Soviet electron-volt 
the world 
The most powerful American atom 
smasher, at Berkeley, Calif., is a six 
volt installation. When in 
that the United States is 


new 10-billion 


atom-smasher, biggest in 


billion 
formed 


The Washington Post 


“I'm the B-B-B-Bold N-New P-Program” 


Herbloek in 


building a 30-billion 
at Brookhaven, Long 
the Soviet scientists 
nounced that they 
of 50-billion volts 


volt machine 
Island, N.Y., 
proudly an 


are planning one 


The American physicists, incident 
ally, provided 
assessment of 


clue to an 
Soviet 


militant 


another 
the 
determination to 
but peacetul 
of competitive co-existence 


extent ol 
wage a 
struggle in tl, 

that 


They came away convinced 


Soviet science is definitely shifting 
at least some of its emphasis trom 
military to peacetime research in the 
realm of nuclear physics. They were 
given Soviet 
and they interviewed 


spec ialists 


access to laboratories 
leading Soviet 
They concluded that some 
of the best Russian brains in the field 
are now 


concentrating on torms ol 


nuclear which have no 


known military application 


research 


Some of the resident foreign polit 
ical experts with whom I talked in 
terpreted this report, and others like 
it, aS indicating that the Kremlin is 
determined to 
development of the 


win the race for the 


pea etime uses 


ol atomic energy not only because it 
could greatly strengthen its own econ 
omy but, more significantly, because 
by making the techniques and ma 
terials the underdevel 


oped nations of the world, the Soviet 


available to 


Union would be in a better position 
to win their friendship and loyalty 
The use of atomic in these 
backward told, could 
revolutionize their economies and en 
able them to vault decades of 
painfully slow development 


pow ec! 


areas, I was 


ove! 


like 


clique 


In a totalitarian 
Soviet 


can, 


society the 
Union's, the 


and 


ruling 
exact tremendous 


sacrifices trom the people at home in 


does, 


order to press an advantage abroad 
asked; told 
state ol enable 

make 
atomu 
Burma, 
however 


Nobody is 
This affairs » 
the Kremlin, for ins:+ 
the first fruits ciul 
powel available lia, or 


everyone i158 
‘ 


or Indonesia, o three 


much the power imay be needed at 


home 


This, | was told again and again, is 
precisely the course the Soviet Un 
ion's “collective leadership” is pur 
suing in its broad approach to world 
politics It ships abroad food, build 


ing materials, machinery, medicines, 
installations 


home—simply 


and 
needed at 


powe! urgently 


because 
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such shipments advance the Krem 
lin's determination to win out in the 
struggle for competitive co-existence 

This complete freedom of maneu 
ver—a freedom based on the squash 
ing of everyone else's freedom—gives 
the Kremlin a short-run 
advantage in the all-important com 
petition for the friendship of the 
uncommitted one-third of humanity 
But this advantage need 
not be decisive, certainly not 
fatal, if the West, and this means 
particularly the United States, under 
stands the nature of the struggle and 


powerful 


short-run 
and 


responds creatively 


I was told by 
loan or 


In the Soviet I 
one foreign expert, a 


nion 
grant 
India, 
and sometimes 
than the 
forces tor a 


to build, say, a steel mill in 


has at least equal 
higher, priority 
from the armed 


amount for a 


request 
like 
The 
United States 

Secretary of State Dulles continues 
to sneer at the scope and character of 
the Soviet 


military project 


reverse is true in the 


program of foreign eco 


nomic aid, but such figures as we 
have do not justify his complacency 
A Senate Foreign Relations Commit 
headed by Mon 
Mike Mansfield, for 
estimated that the Soviet 
available about $1 
billion worth of credits during the 
past year. U.S has 
five that but 

80 per cent of our assistance is €al 
marked for military expenditures in 
such areas 


tee subcommittee, 
tana’s Senator 
example 
made 


Union has 


foreign aid run 


times amount, some 


as South Korea, Formosa, 
Thailand, and Pakistan 

Soviet aid is mostly economic—not 
military. It usually takes the 
of long-run credits at low interest 
rates, often with no political obliga 
The 


projects 


form 


tions discernible on the surface 
Russians prefer to finance 
that involve major capital develop 
ments. As part of the arrangement 
they manage to get their own techni 
invited to help in_ the 
construction 


cians 


The example of Soviet behavior to 
ward troublesome nation 
Egypt—is significant. Most of us 
know of the Kremlin inspired sale 
of Czech arms to the Nasser regime 
last year. But few Americans are 
aware of the fact that the Czechs have 


one 


also offered to build a rubber-proces 
sing plant and shoe factory in Egypt, 
and that other nauons, 
including Hungary, Poland, East Ger- 


Soviet-bloc 
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Fitepatrick in The St. Loule Post-! 


The Weather Has Changed, 
Mr. Secretary 


many, Bulgaria, and Communist 
China have made, or are now making 
with Egypt 
equipment and technical aid in build 


ing electric 


agreements to provide 
facilities an 
factory, a 
factory, o’| 


powell 
enamel-ware motor vé 


hicle processing plants, 
preserved {ood plants, and lactories 
to produce rolled steel and machin 
ery 

and 
offers of mutually beneficial trade 


are being made to most of the unde 


Similar offers of aid many 


developed and some of the semi-ce 
world. The 
Soviets are not stopping short of our 
back-yard the Latin 
Earlier this yea 
Bulganin assured Latin 
“the U.S.S.R 
port to them various types of indus 
trial equipment 
cluding 


veloped nations of the 
own American 
Premiet 
America that 


able 


nations 


would be to ex 


and machinery, in 
equipment for the pe 
troleum industry, complete 
tion equipment 
types of 


produ 
complete sets of all 
automobile 


machine tools, 


and agricultural machinery.” 


Much of this equipment is in short 
supply in the Soviet Union, but here 
Russia 
their dedicated resolve to win polit 
friends 
partners in 
even if it 


again the rulers of reveal 


ical and sign up economic 


every area on earth 


still more delays for 


means 
the goods-hungry people of the Soviet 


Union 


A graphic example of stepped-up 


America can 


nation has 


development in Latin 

1 Brazil. This 
increased its lirst-quarter track 
SSR by 
over the 


be seen in 
with 
cent 


the | nearly 65 pet 


Sanne period a year ago \ 
mission of Brazilian congressmen, just 
returned from a tour through the 
Soviet | 


greatly impressed with the prospects 


nion and her satellites, was 


ol increased trade 

The spectacular offensive mounted 
by the Soviets in the struggle of com 
pexistence is by no means 


field, The 
embarked on ‘ 


petitive ( 
contined to the econom« 
Kremlin is ilso 
shrewd campaign to get the peoples 
rid books 


ind other public sitions best in 


Soviet 
lhe 


indicates that the 


ot the reading 


formation available 


USSR. ts 
000,000 books a year in the languages 


currently publishing vd | 
of the free world 
Swedish, Spanish, 
Arabic, Atghan, Hindi 
and The new goals call for the 
publication ot 100,000,000 copies ol 


English, German 
Italian, 
Japanese, 


French, 
others 


In addi 
the Soviet Union is launching a 


140 books in 122 languages 
tion 
book 


than 


exchange with 


YOO 


program more 


foreign organizations and 
libraries 


I huis 


lragmentary 


necessarily, is only the most 


report ol the gigantk 


Soviet drive to expand the trontiers 


of Soviet influence, trade, and triend 


ship It is much too early to tell how 


well it is working or to estimate its 


ultimate impact on the course ol 


world politics. But one thing seemed 


certain to me—that this new Soviet 


wartare, whose weapons are darns, 


factor powel plants, credits, and 
books, poses a challenge to the Weat, 
| United States, 


and signally the 
ot Soviet 


most 
that dwarls the prospect 


conquest by torce of arms 


Like People Everywhere 


Almost everything I saw and heard 
Soviet | 
planning is based 


in my tay in the nion con 


vinced me that all 


on the conviction that world war has 


become not only unthinkable but im 


po sible. During my limited travels in 


European Ru id, lor 


example, my 
} 


amateur eves saw no indication of 


any considerable dispersion ol if} 


dustry and housing as a precaution 


inst saturation bombing. In fact, 
1 sa the reverse..the continuing 


concentration of skyscraper apart 


ment buildings in the heart of major 


ciues 





For all their revolutionary heritage 
and surface militancy, the present 
rulers of Russia struck me as a rela 
tively conservative group—conserva 
tive in the sense that they are so 
wedded to preserving and consolidat 
ing their gains at home that they 
will not risk a major adventure 
abroad 

The Soviet Union's influential new 
elite—the leading scientists, artists, 
writers, and managerial class—con 
tribute greatly to the new moderation 
They have an enormous stake in the 
preservation of things as they are; 
they know that war would destroy the 
society which has given them extra 
ordinary perquisites and influence 

As for the ordinary Russian people, 
they are like ordinary people every 
where, only more so on the subject 
of war. Few nations took the fright 
ful pulverizing in World Wars I and 
II that was the lot of the Russians 
They are not especially interested in 
the maneuvers and machinations of 
world politics. They know only one 
thing—that war is unthinkable 
and they will tell you this with ob 
vious sincerity, 

It is against this 
the almost universal certainty that 
war is unthinkable—their linger 
ing suspicion of American inten 
tions notwithstanding——that a wan 
dering American like myself sought 
to assess the expansionist policies ol 
the men in the Kremlin 

Everytime I talked with Soviet 
spokesmen on foreign policy | went 
away torn by conflicting emotions 
a feeling of reassurance that they 
genuinely mean to avoid war, and 
along with that a deep concern over 
their seeming certainty that they 
were well launched on their way to 
ward achieving their goals without 
armed force. 

For example, the editors of New 
Times, the official organ of the trade 
unions that specializes in foreign af 


backdrop of 


fairs—it is published in 10 lan- 
guages—told me they were convinced 
that “socialism” has tremendous ap- 
peal to the peoples of the world strug- 
gling up to a better way of life. 

“War has become impossible,” they 
said. “The conflict in our time will 
be resolved in the areas of social, 
economic, political, and ideological 
appeals. We are convinced our way 
of life—socialism—offers the great- 
est longrun hope to the greatest 
number of people in the underdevel.- 
oped areas of the world. We can 
wait. We can wait 10 years, or 50 
years, or 100 years. We are 
confident.” 


And I believe they are. 


The Crowning Irony 


Zhukov, foreign editor of Pravda, 
was somewhat less cocky on this 
score, but equally disturbing. He ex- 
pressed the conviction that “we are 
off to a good start in our drive to win 
the social and economic competition 
for the uncommitted areas of the 
world. It is impossible to predict the 
outcome now. It is only possible to 
say that this kind of race will go to 
the more intelligent. I believe we are 
acting more intelligently right now 
than you are.” 

This was the one point in our 
long conversation on which I found 
myself agreeing whole-heartedly with 
Zhukov. Days afterward, I came upon 
an American newspaper and read 
what a shambles the House of Repre- 
sentatives had made of President 
Eisenhower's modest foreign aid bill 
Weeks later I read of how our Con 
gress had loaded the final version of 
the bill with a disproportionate 
amount of military aid, how it had 
slashed by more than a third the Pres- 
ident’s recommendation for funds to 
the United Nations technical assist- 
ance program, how it had reacted 
hostilely to a more liberal foreign 


trade program, and how it had 
“punished” Tito for his association 
with the Kremlin. Since reading all 
this, and more along parallel lines, | 
have not been able to shake the bit- 
ter reflection that Zhukov was more 
right than he realized 

This is not the place for a full- 
scale discussion of what our foreign 
policy is and ought to be, but I do 
want to conclude this report with 
several summary reflections based on 
my journey to Russia, two of het 
satellites, and seven Western nations 


One—We can have a tolerable 
peace for a long time—if we are pre 
pared for honorable negotiation of 
our differences with the Kremlin on 
a give-and-take, live-and-let-live basis 
To achieve this goal we need to shed 
some of our fears and suspicions, and 
we need an administration in Wash 
ington that resolutely refuses to 
be stampeded from its pursuit 
of peace by the destructive jingo 
ism of the McCarthy-Knowland-]en 
ner-Bridges crowd in Congress that 
regards negotiation as appeasement, 
agreement as surrender, and cultural 
exchange as a crime. The pursuit of 
peace will become a more hopeful 
process, in my judgment, if we aban 
don inflexible hostility toward every 
thing the Soviets say and do, and 
adopt the more creative and discrim 
inating policy of welcoming and en 
couraging reforms within the Soviet 
orbit. 


Two—Patient cooperation with 
the Soviet Union in relaxing world 
tensions must not include a revival 
of popular-frontism. The two are 
completely separate. The means and 
ends of Communism are in such 
sharp contradiction to the methods 
and values of democracy that démes 
tic cooperation between Communists 
and liberals seems to me an 
able proposition at this stage of 
history. Communists in the United 
States, who are maneuvering on many 
fronts for collaboration with liberals 
and democratic socialists, will doubt 
less reject this position as “Wall 
Street reaction,” but their comrades 
in the U.S.S.R. are far more realistic 
Kommunist, official organ of the 
Communist Party in the Soviet Union, 
recently emphasized this significant 
distinction in a lead editorial: “It is 
necessary to remember firmly that we 
are for peaceful co-existence of states 


unten 
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“Say—-What Have We Got 
in This Next Race?” 


How 
ever, we are against peaceful co-exist 


with different social systems 


ence of ideologies because it would 


mean ideological disarmament 
Three 


cept of the popular front does not, 


The rejection of the con 


however, imply the continuation of 


witch-hunts and self-defeating secur 
ity restrictions at home. I returned 
with the reinforced conviction that 
the most serious damage to the Amer 
ican continues to be 
inflicted, unwittingly, by 
those are shrillest in their de 
nunciation of Communism, by 
their understand 


able rejection of Communism to be 


cause abroad 
however 
who 
those 
who have allowed 
come an obsessive, corrosive, runaway 
force that into the 


hands of the Soviets 


plays squarely 


Four—lI returned with another old 


convic’‘on greatly magnified by my 


experience: domestic politics, once a 
to ourselves, 
insep 
arable part ol toreign policy What 


we do and fail to do in developing a 


matter of concern only 


has increasingly become an 


stronger economy and in providing 


greate! equality ot opportunity 
and fail to do in 


ATCAS AS 


what we do such 


critical race relations and 


civil liberties significant in 
with 


Soviets 


exert a 
fluence on the ellectiveness 


} 


which we mmpete with the 


uncommitted 


for the lovalties of the 


millions of humanity stu undecided 


which form of society offers them 


their greatest hope 
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“When Do We Come Out 
With a New Model?” 


Five—| 
convinced 


came home firmly 
than that American 
foreign policy is still too inflexibly 
committed to military containment 
of the Soviet bloc at a time 
when the 


more 


evel 


in history 
political, 
ideological factors of competitive co 


economic, and 
existence are playing a far more de 
cisive role in world affairs. We go 
on building our network of regional 
alliances, but the Soviets deftly vault 
over them by wooing the nations in 
those which refused to 
become part of our structure of con 
tainment. We go on emphasizing mil 
itary aid to the 
areas of the 


areas have 


underde veloped 


world._80 per cent of 


the last foreign aid measure was ear 


marked for military purposes—while 


the Soviets place their greatest r 


liance on what these nations need 


most—liberalized trade, loans on 


easy terms for capital development 


and an increasing volume of techni 


cal assistance 


The crowning irony, it seemed to 


me as | soaked up the details of 


Soviet strategy and progress in this 


all-important area, is the uncontested 


fact that the United State possesse 


almost everything it would take to 


beat the Soviets at their own game 


superior development ol resource 


yreatet wealth unmatched prod i 


tive genius, a fabulou pac 


organization a tradition of 


colonialism, however dormant 


a ‘ —_a a 
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Herbioek in The Washington Poet 


“Couldn't You Distribute 
lt a Little Better?” 


cent years, and the long-run strength 
of a tree society and free institutions 
Almost except 
and courageous leadership and the 
will to 


ad intages for 


everything creative 


collective harness our great 


the decisive struggle 


of our liletime 


The New Soviet Challenge 


It is later than we think, but not 
too late for a fresh start along a more 
hopeful road than we are presently 
traveling. There are no easy answers 
that I know 
that 


recognize the 


certainly no short-cuts 
But it 


ste p 


about 
first 


seems to me our 
must be to 
nature of the peaceful struggle of 
Our second 


step must be to respond to its chal 


compe titive co-existence 


lenge by moving away from the 


sterile, negative concept of anti-Com 


munism toward an affirmative ap 
proach that underscores the goals of 


And the 


imaginative 


freedom and abundance 

third tep calls for an 
| 

implementation of this broad concept 

with a program that emphasizes eco 

nomic aid and technical assistance 


liberalization of 


lorcign trade ikl 
recognition of the political and cul 
tural f ol people strug 
pendence 


Such a 


iter cen 


course ‘ 


Is out the yreatest 
ire of hope to meet and defeat 


ew Soviet challenge 























By ROBERT LASCH 


I see by the papers 


The Skeptic al Tradition 





James Reston, chief of the New 
York Times Washington staff, is a 
vigorous and self-respecting newspa 
perman who objects to being 
used as a transmitter for official 
propaganda, He believes the press 
should keep alive a “skeptical tradi 
tion” under which it “consciously 
tries to decontaminate political 
announcements.” 

So he was an unhappy man during 
the spring and summer, when White 
House Press Secretary James Hagerty 
was displaying such remarkable 
skill in anesthetizing that skeptical 
tradition. Hagerty did his job so 
well—with the cooperation of the 
bulk of the press—that we went far 
toward convincing the country 
that a heart attack and a 
major intestinal operation had im 
proved President Eisenhower's health 

Reston’s unhappiness came out 
most sharply in a dispatch several 
weeks after the President's operation 
for ileitis. At that time Reston 
thought he could detect a revival of 
the skeptical tradition. 

After the heart atttck, he wrote, 
few writers and editors had expressed 
publicly the doubts they candidly 
uttered in private about the wisdom 
of a second term. But after the ileitis 
operation Reston saw a change. The 
non- Eisenhower side of the story was 
given more attention than before, he 
thought; reporters were more willing 
to dig into the medical facts; editors, 
publishers, and commentators were 
much more outspoken against Hag 


40 


erty's efforts “to create the impression 
that the President was back running 
the government”; in short, some bal 
ance, said Reston, had been restored 
“to the flow of information on an 
important political subject.” 

Maybe so. It is true that John §S 
Knight, publisher of the Chicago 
Daily News, the Akron Beacon Jour 
nal, the Miami Herald and the De 
troit Free Press, a vigorous supporter 
of the Eisenhower ticket in 1952, 
wrote in his column 

“The seriousness of the President's 
illness has been minimized by friend 
ly editorialists How idle and mis 
leading it is to pretend that the 
President, a former heart case and 
chronic sufferer from gastric disturb- 
ance, can fully regain his old vigor. 
But in their anxiety over the future, 
the Republican strategists and the big 
guns in the business world are de- 
termined to have Ike run, even 
though he may not last through a 
second term under the pressures of 
the job.” 

It was also true, as Reston pointed 
out, that the Alsop brothers, who had 
played the heart attack “pianissimo,” 
approached ileitis in a_ different 
mood, writing about the none 
encouraging insurance statistics on 
patients who suffered a heart attack 
and ileitis at the President's age. 
Walter Lippmann wrote a sober tract 
discussing the health issue frankly 
as a major aspect of the election 
Drew Pearson consistently exposed 
the little frauds that went into the 
making of Hagerty's favorite myth 


too 


Hagerty was subject to sharp ques 
tioning from time to time at his 
news conference. 


Going Along with Hagerty 





Yet if there was a change of temper 
in the Washington press corps I won- 
der how widespread, really, was the 
revival of the skeptical tradition out 
in the hinterland where most of the 
papers are published and most of 
the readers are. Both in news and 
editorial columns, it seemed to me, 
a great many newspapers proved 
ready and willing to go along with 
Hagerty’s game in at least four 
respects: 


One—The President, in his radio 
TV talk Feb. 29 announcing his 
decision to run again, said: “I am 
determined that every American shall 
have all available facts concerning my 
personal condition and the way I 
am now conducting the affairs of this 
office.” At his press conference March 
7 he said: “I think the people have 
a right to know about health. . .It 
is their business, and I think I have 
done pretty well in keeping them 
informed as to how I am, and |! 
expect to do the same.” 

This pledge of candor was not kept. 
Hagerty let the press talk to the 
President's surgeons just once-—on 
the famous day after the operation 
when, with their patient still groggy 
from the anesthetic, the doctors pro 
nounced him fit to run. Eisenhower 
did not, as promised, discuss his 
“personal condition” with the people, 
though it had changed markedly with 
his operation. 

Hagerty’s strategy for 
different from that for thrombosis. 
Realizing that another dramatic 
build-up would emphasize a second 
major illness within nine months, he 
treated this one as casually as possi 
ble, striving to create the impression 
that ileitis was such a minor affair 
that of course it could not change 
any campaign plans 

It seemed to me that the great 
majority of the newspapers went 
along. I noticed few challenges, few 
editorial complaints at the retreat 
from candor; few thundering de 
mands for more facts than Hagerty 
wished to give out 


ileitis was 


Two—In announcing his decision 
to run, the President told the people 
that he would reserve decision on a 
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Vice Presidential candidate until the 
Republican National Convention 
met. But within a few weeks the 
decision had been tightly buttoned up 
for Vice President Nixon. Few ob 
jections to this switch appeared in 
the newspapers I saw. Not even when 
Harold E. Stassen started his belated 
anti-Nixon movement did the edi- 
torial writers seem to evince much 
interest in the fact that the President 
was lending himself to the hand-pick- 
ing of a successor, after giving the 
public the impression that he would 
do no such thing. The _ general 
attitude was that if Ike wanted it that 
way, that was the way he wanted it. 


Three—When he had recovered 
from his heart attack, the President 
told the people that his doctors had 
advised him that he was now much 
less likely to suffer further physical 
incapacity, particularly since in the 
White House he would be under con- 
stant medical attention. This was, 
indeed, a major premise of his deci 
sion to run. Yet when, within three 
months, he was laid low by a second 
serious there little dis 
position in the newspapers to point 


illness, was 
out that the major premise had now 
been canceled out. Instead, most com 
mentators took at value his 
declaration that, after the operation, 
he felt better than he had felt when 
he announced his decision to run 


face 


Four—Finally, I noticed little of 
the skeptical tradition at work on 
Hagerty’s masterpiece, the creation 
of the myth that, all during the long 
weeks of both convalescent periods, 
the President was really running his 
office. News stories, headlines, and 


editorials all combined to perpetuate 
the myth. 


The President was depicted as be 
ing “back on the job” when in fact 
he spent 30 minutes a day signing 
papers. His perfunctory 10-minute 
conferences with legislative and Ad 
ministration leaders were treated as a 
full schedule. His trip to Panama was 
taken seriously, though it had been 
arranged when his recovery was ex 
pected much sooner than it came, 
and obviously was carried out as a 
show to demonstrate how strong he 
felt. 

Throughout, the bulk of the press 
seemed only too happy to cooperate 
the fact that the 
President had been absent from ef- 


in suppressing 
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fective direction of 
tion for something 
months in a year. 


the Administra- 
close to eight 


A Feat of Psychic Intuition 





A dominant note in the editorials 
greeting the President's back-handed 
announcement that he was still in the 
race, after his operation, was a child 
like willingness to accept Mr. Eisen 
hower’s own evaluation of his condi 
tion. “He feels in better shape than 
he did when he made his announce 
ment on Feb. 29,” cried the New 
York Herald Tribune, and obviously 
believed it. Recalling that the Pres 
ident in March had promised that he 
would not run unless he felt absolute 
ly up to the duties of the office, the 
Herald Tribune performed a feat of 
psychic intuition in these simple 
words: “He meant what he said then; 
everyone knows he what he 
says now.” 

The Herald Tribune, incidentally, 
had been one of the most extravagant 
in its March ecstasy. It had greeted 
his initial announcement of candi 
dacy with such throbbing phrases as 
“selfless decision 
of an added burden 


means 


the acceptance 

a record of 
inspired service and leadership 
absolute personal integrity and gen 
uine humility." Now the Herald 
Tribune again exercised its peculiar 
power of reading the President's mind 
by finding that he “was completely 
candid—as he and he 
made his decision on principle.” 

The New York Daily 
braced with 
proposition 


always is 


Mirror em 
enthusiasm the logical 
that the President feels 
he can do the job, therefore he can 
With a sideswipe at the “vulgar and 
often mendacious discussion of Pres 
ident Eisenhower's health,” the Mir 
ror read the minds of the people 
“There is so much confidence in the 
man that the people instinctively feel 
that if President Eisenhower did not 
believe that he could adequately fill 
the office, he would not want it.” 

The Boston Herald admitted that 
“the quite real problem of his health” 
must be weighed, and then proceeded 
to weigh it with the undocumented 
conclusion that “very few men with 
a record of long activity in public 
affairs such as to justify taking the 
Presidency can offer a substantially 
better bill of health.” 

An offbeat in the chorus was sound- 


ed by the Washington Post and 


Times-Herald 


large dose ol 


“There has been a 
political medicine in 
some of the attempts 
more fit 
operation.” The Post 
decided that it would be prudent to 
wait until the nominations 
made, and then weigh the risks of re 


electing a twice-incapacitated 


to portray the 
President as than ever as a 


result of his 
were 


Presi 
dent against “the qualifications of 
the strongest team the Democrats can 
nominate.” 


rhe Chattanooga Times expressed 
gratitude for the President's decision 
to run, “his 
gard for the best interests of the na 
tion, of his inherent personal honesty 
as well as his 


because of constant re 


regard toy 
the peace and welfare of the country.’ 


solicitous 
The Kansas City Star put it on the 
basis of elemental faith: “If 
were any reason for 
wouldn't run. We 
that.” 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
ing the “skillfully handled” 
of giving the information 
to the public——anything 
pointed “would have 
tized the health issue”—closed on the 
“We can be sure that M1 
Eisenhower believes he is physically 
capable of handling his job.” 

All this, James Reston to the con 
trary, much like the 
outcries of sheer jubiliation that had 
March with the 
announcement of the President's 


there 
concen he 


can be sure ofl 


admit 
method 
indirectly 
else, as it 
out, drama 


same note 


sounded very 


gone up in first 


candidacy 


‘A man with too stern a con 


science to be pressured too mod 


est a nature to be swayed by consid 
erations of prestige or of 


{ The New York Jimes) 


“A leader committed absolutely to 
the best interests of all the people 


powel 


his reason and modesty shun 
tism * (Hearst newspapers) 


“Ike spoke frankly Never be 


v 
eyo 





fore has a nation’s leader talked to 
so many so candidly.” (Scripps How 
ard newspapers) 

‘A decision 
duty That alone persuaded him 
(Philadelphia Bulletin) 

And so it went 
use a favorite editorial locution, had 
so many hurled them 
selves so unreservedly into an ailing 
President's campaign for a 
term 


based on a sense of 


Never before, to 
newspapers 


second 


‘A Vigorous Campaign’ 





As for the news columns, close ob 
servers could detect perhaps a slight 
increase in unfavorable facts and 
headlines after the second illness. In 
deed, Alistair Cooke reported to the 
Manchester 
tion given a chance remark by Eisen 
hower in Panama had shattered “the 
carefully contrived 
the Republican press.” 

The President was heard to tell an 
inquiring lady: “I don't have much 
strength, but I keep going.” The New 
York Times gave this item top head 
and ol the 
the 
that at 


ceremonies Mr 


Guardian that the atten 


nonchalance of 


line treatment was one 
few 
another 
the 


hower had suffered a sharp stomach 


papers in country to print 


report one stage ol 


Panama Lkisen 


pain and seized the arm of the Pan 


amanian President. Even the New 
York Herald Tribune, though prefer 
ring for its big type “Eiennower 
Cuerrrep ny 50,000 in Surprise PAN 
AMANIAN WELCOME,” “not 
much strength” remark as 
material 

In view of these New York 
lines, and of the even greater play 
which the news got in London, 
Cooke concluded thar “the devotion 
and skill of James Hagerty in encour 
aging the Republican leaders and 
soothing the press, to the point where 
it was bad taste to reckon the hazards 
of a term, have 
naught For all the skill of the 
Republican pacification 
the men who are determined to rail 


treated the 
headline 


head 


second come to 


campaign, 


road Eisenhower into a second term 
that their 


Democrat 


may discover worst enemy 
is not a 
paign, or the balance of medica! opin 
ion, but the simple candor of the 
President himself,” 

If Cooke had seen a 
of the American press, he might not 
have The Minne 


apolis Star, for example, handled the 


whispering cam 


wider sample 


been so sure 
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“not much strength story” with this 


headline 


Ixe Says He 
Keers 


CGoInc 


The 


not report t the 


Kansas City 
remark 
read 


Star, same day, did 
at all. Instead 


its headline 


Ike StTroncer Facn Day 


and its story quoted a remark by the 
President to another inquiring Latin 
American: “I've been improving every 
day.” 

On the 


Press 


eve of the Panama trip, 
Aide Murray Snyder issued one 
of his cheerful bulletins, evidently 
lor the purpose of answering some 
nasty talk then going around about 
the President's 
ciates” of the President, the public 
was told, were saying that the Presi 
dent felt definitely 
vigorous campaign 
pressed Snyder 


slow recovery. “Asso 


able to wage a 
The reporters 
Cornered by a ques 
tion as to whether he would now 
say that Eisenhower's convalescence 
had ended, he replied, No, he would 
not 

What the news in this 
conference? One paper that I saw, 
the Omaha World-Herald, whose edi 
torial position generally is somewhere 
to the Knowland, 
saw it 


was press 


right of Senator 


this way: 


Ike Srict 
Witt Go 


CONVALESCENT, 
SouTH AS ONE 


But I suspect that the more typical 
way of handling the story was that of 
the Indianapolis Star and the Hous 
ton Post. The Post buried the 
valescent remark in the body of the 
story and used this headline 


WALKS A BIT MORE 
Ixe Is Sam To Feet ABLE To 
Wace A Vicorous CAMPAIGN 


con 


And in Indianapolis the Star used 


much the same treatment 


HEALTH 
THROUGH 


Ike CONVINCED 
ro See Him 


may be that Senator M« 
Namara of Michigan was exaggerat 
ing but not entirely off the track 
when he made a speech in the Sen 
ate July 18 that a “Hagerty 
curtain” had been erected to keep the 
public “from the truth in one of the 
the 
facts ever put across by tre advertis 
ing techniques of Madison Avenue.” 
The Senator newsmen in the 


So it 


saying 


most masterful suppressions of 


said 


capital had been talking about 
Hagerty’'s “skillful cover up” but “few 
of them have been writing about it.” 

If the Senator thought 
a conspiracy the press and 
Hagerty, however, he was mistaken 
It was just that in the information 
business, as in war, he who gets there 
fustest with the mostest has an enor 
mous A White House 
press secretary, because of his great 
power of initiative, can make 
and very largely determine the char 
acter of it. He create the all 
important first impression, and that 
is what counts 


there was 
between 


advantage 
news 


can 


Hagerty has used this power to the 
fullest. Perhaps the supreme demon 
stration of it was the June 9 press con 
ference at Walter Reed hospital 
when, only a few hours after the Pres 
ident’s life had 
emergency operation, 
drew blackboard pictures of the 
President's large intestine and un 
qualifiedly stated their opinion that 
he could run 


saved by an 
the 


been 


docto 


Failure of the Press 





The harvest of headlines during 
those first few determined the 
tone of the news, and probably the 
temper of the public mind, for weeks 
to come. Do you 
Sunday papers, 24 
operations 


days 


remember those 
hours after the 


PRESIDENT CAN RuN, Doctors Report’ 
Providence Journal 


PRESIDENT MAKING Goop Recovery; 
Docrors Say Emsennowrr Witt Br 
Aste To Run For Re-E.ecrion 


Springfield Republican 


EisennowerR Aste To Run, 
DocTrors SAy 
Nortolk 


Virginian-Pilot 


EiseNHOWER Is Frr To 

Run, He May Even Do Some Work 
THis Week 

New York Herald 


Doctors Say 


Tribune 


By Monday morning the headlines 
were running this way 


EIseNHOWER, ASSISTED, WALKS 

30 Feet, Conprrion ‘EXcrL ent’: 
STAFF Orrice Set Up tn Hosprrat 
New York Herald Tribune 


Ike Watks As Wire Wartcues 


Washington Post 


Then events moved so fast that 
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by Monday afternoon the evening 
papers were saying 


WorRK; 
AGAIN, Surrers Less PAIN 
Louisville 7 


Ike GeTs IN A LITTLE 
WALKS 


mes 


That was when Hagerty won his 
battle. He won it by being first in 
the field, by creating events (or the 
semblance of events) which made 
news favorable to his point of view 
And if the result was a distortion of 
the facts, the fault lay not only with 
Hagerty but with the failure of the 
press to keep alive that “normal skep- 
tical tradition” under which, accord- 
ing to Reston, it “tried to decon 
taminate political announcements.” 


And A Third Term! 


One 
whatever 





news commentator easily 
prize given for 
outdistancing all others during this 
period. He was David Lawrence, edi 
tor of United States News and World 
Report, whose column is syndicated 
by the New York Herald Tribune 
On July 18, barely a week after the 
President had let Senator Knowland 
announce that he was still in the race 
for a second term, Lawrence launched 
the boom for a third 

Lawrence, who have been 
one of the most enthusiastic backers 
of the two-term amendment, now de 
cided that everybody had better get 
busy and repeal it, so that Eisenhower 
would be eligible to run in 1960 

His reasoning was interesting. The 
amendment unfair to Ike, he 
said, since it excepted Harry Truman 
from its provisions. Mr. Truman 
would be eligible to run in 1960, and 
so it was only equitable, according to 
Mr. Lawrence, that Ike should be 
eligible also. Besides, everybody liked 
Ike. The prognosis of his doctors was 
that “with the excellent given 
him in the White House, he may live 
on considerably 


won 
should be 


must 


was 


care 


second 
term.” And Lawrence noted that “at 
the time of the nominating conven 
1960, Ike would be only 69, 
and, if elected, he would be 70 at his 
third Iruman to 
day is 71 and is eligible. Chancellor 
Adenauer is 80 and 
Winston Churchill 
withdrew from the 
portfolio ~ 

To which it can only be added that 
David Lawrence is 67 
fool can plainly see, 


beyond his 


tions in 
inauguration. But 


going strong 
when he 


Minister 


was 79 


Prime 


and, as any 


going strong 
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The 


Glorious Monster 


Of Aix 


By ALFRED WERNER 


T WAS just fifty years ago that the 
Paris correspondent of American 
Art News casually mentioned the re 
cent death of a painter, then 
added: “Cézanne was in his 67th year 
and prominent figure in the 
Zola circle. The novelist pictured him 
as Claude in L’Oeuvre.” This obit 
uary appears generous beside 
abusive comments in some 
papers, such as this one 


and 


was a 


the 


Parisian 


“An incomplete talent, whose im 
perfect vision kept his work undevel 
oped and always in the state of a 
sketch. Thanks to the perversity of 
certain writers and the artifice of cer 
tain dealers he cut a brave fhgure as 
a great man and a chef d’ecole 
The most admirable thing in the life 
of ‘Father Cézanne’ was his persever 
ance in painting badly Some go 
as far as to pretend that he was a man 
of genius: business reasons alone 
might justify such an exaggeration.” 
how 
that 
writer, by 


Those familiar with L’Oeuvre 
ever, immediately understood 
the American Art News 
mentioning the novel, slyly expressed 
his own dislike of Cézanne. For 
Claude Lanier of Zola's is a 
neurotic and miserable painter who 
kills himself because he cannot fin 
ish a picture. Zola and Cézanne were 
close friends from boyhood but upon 
realizing that he had been caricatured 
in the figure of the impotent Lanier, 
the artist broke with the 
never to see him or write to him 
His comment on the novel was 
that Claude wasn't a real painter, for 
a real one would simply have start 
ed another picture 


novel 


novelist, 


again 


Zola saw only what was obvious in 
Cézanne: his disheveled appearance 
and gruff manner, his fear of people 


and lack of success. There had been 


an ever widening gap between the 
moody hermit of Aix, and the Pari 
who had an inordinate 
and drink, 
loved big parties and pretty women, 
and filled his bourgeois home with 
the most vulgar possessions 

At an age, Zola had all the 
success a writer could possibly want; 
Cézanne was fifty-six when he had his 
first one-man show 


sian novelist 


craving tor good food 


early 


a show coldly re 

They had only 
one thing in common at the time of 
break in 1886: they were finan 
cially well-off, Zola because his novels 


ceived by the public 
their 


were international best-sellers, and 


a banker 
and businessman, had left him a large 


Cézanne because his father, 
fortune. Cézanne would have starved 
to death had he had to depend on 
the sale of his pictures; as 
1895, the 
embourg grudgingly 
Cézannes as part of a bequest includ 
ing other 

Frenchmen, 


late «as 
Lux 
two 


when Musee de 


accepted 
works by contemporary 
a Cézanne was rated at 
the Renoir. Yet 
in 1952 a small Cézanne, Apples and 
Biscuits, sold in Paris for more 
than $94,000, the highest price ever 
brought at auction by any modern 
painting 

It is, of that 
Cézanne, in his studio at Aix, kept a 
parrot he had taught to say, “Mon 
sieul 


one-tenth value of a 


course, a slander 


Cézanne is a great artist,” and 
that he pointed out to every visitor 
" But 


invented the story knew 


“This is my best criti whoevet 
terribly 


plagued the master was by feelings of 


how 


imsecurity 


look with ad 
land 


lifes, at the 


Few olf us who now 
(ézvanne'’s 
still 
grandeur of his 


that the 


mitation at serene 


ape s and poet 


quiet portraits are 


aware artist lived a hile al 
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most as despairing as Gauguin, Van 
Gogh, or Toulouse-Lautrec, Gauguin 
at least had an animal sensuality and 
a more than healthy egotism; Van 
Gogh had evangelical fervor; Lautrec 
had success and an aristocratic name 
But the clumsy Cézanne had few sat 
isfactions and little to endear him to 
others 

To the American painter, Mary 
Cassatt, this huge unkempt man 
looked like a common cut-throat. He 
acquired a wife by whom he had a 
son, but he preferred to leave them 
in Paris, while he continued to live 
in Aix with his mother, and, after 
her death, with his maiden sister 
Hortense’s significant role in 
his life was to serve as a model who 
could not rebel when requested to 
pose for him in the same rigid posi 
tion hour after hour, and whom he 
could violently if she stirred 
instead of sitting still as an apple 
Her portraits show her utterly fa 
tigued and sullen. Cézanne, who only 
once ventured outside France, for a 
brief vacation in Switzerland (whose 
“picturesque” nature he detested), 
mocked her lust for travel. When she 
opened her mouth in the presence of 
guests (a rare phenomenon in the 
Cézanne household), he would silence 
her: “You talk only nonsense.’ 


most 


scold 


In his youth, he was a silent pat 
ticipant when the Impressionists 
gathered around a cafe table. If he 
did not like the way an argument was 
going, he simply got up and stalked 
away in a rage. He spent most of his 
later life in or around his native city 
of Aix, whose townsfolk considered 
him a madman, and whose children 
threw stones at him. He was so stingy, 
despite his wealth, that when the car 
fare for the trip from his home to 
the place where he liked to paint was 
raised, the sexagenarian took the 
long, wearisome walk with his heavy 
equipment on his back rather than 
pay a few extra sous. 

Yet this unlovely man who would 
curse violently at the most trivial 
provocation, rarely had a good word 
for a contemporary, had no ear for 
music and no interest in public af 
fairs, was not a nionster. One may 
find it shocking that, during the 
Franco-Prussian War, he dodged the 
recruiting officers and calmly went 
on painting landscapes while his na 
tive country was being overrun by 
the Boche; or that he stayed away 
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from his mother’s funeral because he 
would not sacrifice a half day's work 
Had he ordinary mortal, 
Cézanne could be written off as an 
unfeeling brute. But as an artist he 
was the heroic, selfless, inde 
fatigable man of his time 

He suffered many blows. The Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts refused him admission 
for “lack of talent.” At the Impres- 
sionist group-shows of 1874 and 1877 
more critical lightning was drawn 
by him than by any other of the dar- 
ing young men. The official Salon, 


been an 


most 


where he yearned to see his pictures 


hang, was firmly closed to him. So un 
sure was he of himself that when his 
friend Monet once offered a toast in 
his honor, Cézanne interpreted it as 
mockery—and left abruptly, with 
tears of indignation in his eyes 

But this untidy and unsocial re 
cluse was sure about one thing: that 
he wanted to achieve his aim of cre 
ating, with modern means, an art as 
solid and durable as that of the Old 
Masters. He started out with curious 
ly violent 
disciplined and baroque that it is 
difficult to thickly 
painted romantic fancies with the 
name of Cézanne. He then met Pis 
sarro, from whom he learned to look 


and erotic canvases so un 


associat these 


at nature, to repress his wild imagina 


tion, and to paint the outdoors with 
the and patience of one who 
values nothing on earth but the 
For years Cezanne worked with 
the Impressionists, and he was of 
ten counted a minor member of 
the school, perhaps the least gifted 
of all. 

Though revolutionar 
ies, the Impressionists were actually 
the true heirs of the Renaissance men 
who had striven for the most scien- 
tific reproduction of the visible 
world. Fanatically wishing to record 
the sensations of the eye as faithfully 
as possible, they dissolved nature into 
chromatic vibrancies, until they had 
dissolved and lost form completely. 
Cézanne became dissatisfied with 
their artistic creed and pictures. 


love 


motif 


considered 


He was eager to grasp the secret 


organization of things, the structure 
beneath the appearance, the “bones 
of nature.” Moreover, he knew what 
good painters have always known 
that it was the painter's task to repre 
sent, not to reproduce, nature. As a 
representative, he was no longer Na 
ture’s slave; he could eliminate non 
essentials, ignore haphazard relation 
ships of forms, arbitrarily construct 
pictures out of the elements as an 
architect builds a house, instead of 
yielding to accident and chaos. As he 
grew older, he gradually abandoned 
light and shade, as atmos 
pheric perspective, in order to sug 
gest the third dimension by means of 
movement, by a rhythmic su 
cession of different color planes 


well as 


color 


A creative artist uses his motif for 
a point of departure. He “distorts” 
whatever in nature may clash with 
his concept of beauty. Montagne 
Sainte-Victoire has really none of 
the grandeur and monumentality 
Cézanne bestowed upon this not par 
ticularly impressive small mountain 
by translating its aesthetic possibili 
ties into his own pictorial idiom (he 
painted the scene more than sixty 
times). The very ordinary pipe 
smokers and card players he chose to 
portray were transfigured into solid 
forms of an austere firmness with 
the strength of archaic sculpture. In 
his still lifes of frum, bottles, and 
glasses, one can see the objects ar 
ranged to achieve a complete synthe 
sis of forms, even if a thing must be 
flattened out, or given an alien hue, a 
procedure that made the critics com 
plain that Cézanne could not master 
the rudiments of accurate drawing! 

But a painter does not work to 
please critics, nor even to instruct 
his colleagues. Cézanne, in a letter 
to a younger artist, had advised the 
study of geometric forms, an inter 
pretation of nature in terms of the 
cylinder, the sphere, the cone. The 
Cubists certainly interpreted (or per 
haps misinterpreted) this dictum as 
an encouragement to move ahead 
even further in their development of 
a plastic language utterly indifferent 
to the fortuitous appearance of 
things. The lover of art forgets the 
ories in the presence of a painting, 
and Cézanne, whatever he was, clear 
ly was no philosopher. All his clumsy 
“theorizing,” all his labors, his per 
sistence, his relentless 


search would 


not impress us today, had not his 
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yearning for fulfillment been based 
on a poetic temperament that could 
be as tenderly lyrical as the verses of 
a Li Tai Po (in Cézanne's water 
colors) or 3s dramatic as the Shakes 
peare of King Lear (in his oils of 
forests, ferocious crags, and ruggedly 


wild trees). 


Cézanne will never be the darling 
of the multitudes. He shunned what 
Renoir, and millions with him, found 
delightful, such as the delicious flesh 
of healthy nudes, He could not under 
stand why Gauguin (whom he des 
pised) had to go to the tropics to 
seek new subjects. He found all the 
inspiration he needed in the round 
ness and full color of an apple, and 
in a rare outburst of 
once exclaimed: “With 
will astonish Paris!” 

In 1937 the Chicago Art Institute 
paid $110,000 for Cézanne’s Bathers, 
and today some of the finest Cézannes 
can be found in American museums 
Nevertheless, “Cézanne” is not a 
household word here, and the sen 
suality of Renoir, the exoticism of 
Gauguin, the paroxysm of Van Gogh, 
and the depravity of Toulouse-Lau 


sell-assertion 
an apple I 


trec have a far greater appeal than 
the Provencal’s spiritualized realism 


his is, perhaps, the fault of Ameri 
can museum-goers who rush through 
the galleries as though they were mov- 
ing on roller-skates. For to compre 
hend a Cézanne one must stand be 
fore it a long while after the spell of 
subject matter (of which 
little) has worn off. In time, 
tensity and directness of the work 
seize the beholder until at one point 
he completely forgets that he is in an 
exhibition the 
magic of contemplation, suddenly 
submerges in the picture before him, 
as its maker had, in hundreds of 
working-hours, completely identified 
himself, with the majesty of nature 
Inevitably, there will be some who 
will be unable to hira into 
that inner sanctum of thought and 
feeling where man’s communion with 
the universe is complete 
knew this: 


there is 
the in 


room and, through 


follow 


Cézanne 
“The artist addresses himself to a 
restricted number of individuals; he 
must beware of literary spirit and 
opinion which so often cause paint 
ing to deviate from its true path 
the concrete study of Nature.” 
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If he articulate and 
learned as, say, Delacroix, he was, as 
his letters and conversations indicate, 
anything but the dolt the = slick 
and celebrated Beaux-Arts graduates 
claimed him to be. It is touching to 
hear the lonely and frustrated 
trying to instill courage into himsell 
“To work and not worry about any 
body and to become strong, that is 
the aim of the artist ss 

Self-centered though he was, he did 
not mind instructing the young, that 
they might avoid his own pitfalls and 
errors: “The painter must rely on his 
vision. He must do everything accord 
ing to Nature with much 
because every 
tain air, light, the object, the plan, 
the character, the drawing and the 
style, in a word, all that 
stitutes a painting.’ 


was not as 


man 


reflection, 


color-touch must con 


which con 


It is insignificant that he told a 
friend, “I'm the only living painter,” 
or that he once wrote to his son that 
compared to him all 
I find more significance in his 
countless 
tion with 
plaints being 
“realize” his pictorial aims 
he was not easily satisfied 
er Vollard sat 
times for 


people were 
asses 
expressions of dissatisfac 
himself, his 


about 


endless com 
able to 
Indeed, 
The deal 
and fil 


when 


not 


hundred 


one 


one 
teen portrait 
they had to part, Cézanne declared 
that he was not displeased with the 
front of the About 
before his death, when he had, at last, 
been acknowledged by the more pro 
gressive critics, and when he felt that 
he had managed to “realize” some of 
his goals, he the 
Vollard 

“Il am working obstinately; I am 
beginning to see the Promised Land 
Shall I be like the great leader of the 
Hebrews or shall l 
it? I have made some progress 
Why so late and with such difficulty? 
Is art indeed a priesthood which d 
mands the pure in heart, completely 
dedicated to it?” 


shirt two years 


wrote to same 


be able to entet 


death, Cézanne 
American 
knew of 
Maurice 
told to go to the 
d'Automne of 1904 to see the 
very Puvis de Chavannes to 
learn something, and to look at the 
Cézannes for a good laugh. But 
Sterne neither learned anything from 
Puvis, nor laughed at Cézanne: “The 


Just before his 


acquired two disciples 


though he their 
One 


been 


never exist 
who 


Salon 
then 


ence 


had 


was Sterne, 


famous 


Cézanne, the 
stature.” 

Max Weber, 
the Salor 


, 
I itis 


more I saw of 
Puvis shrank in 


Lhe 


arrived in 


other was who 
Lire to see 
1906. He 
when Cézanne died at Aix, and 
Weber still recalls, with anger, the 
obituary that expressed contempt for 
the man “with the eye of an ape.’ 
It was through Weber that two other 
young Americans, the photographers 
Stieglitz and Steichen, learned to ap 
preciate the they, like 
many others, had considered a joke 
But not really discov 
ered by America before 1915, the year 
of the gigantic Armory Show. Not 
many liked what they saw, but a few 
young American (and 
who were not young any longer) were 
struck by the timeless strength and 
convincing finality olf Latin’s 
work. Among them, I might mention 
William Glackens, Ernest 
and Maurice Prendergast, of “Ashcan 
School” fame; the 
Charles Demuth; the artists 
Halpert, Preston Dickinson, Bernard 
Kartiol, and Leon Kroll 


d’Automne ol was in 


artist whom 


Cézanne was 


artists sone 


this 
I awson 
colorist 


water 
Samuel 


Post-Impressionism is now a thing 

But Cézanne isn't. Only 
Selden Rodman, in The 
Lye of Man, held him responsible for 
the avalanche of Abstract Art, occu 
pied with the problems of form and 


of the past 


last year 


unconcerned with spiritual messages 
Rodman does not deny 
shocked by 
who ask of 
that it 
outdoors and 


to the public 


Cévanne’s talent, but is 


his limitations: “Those 
art no than 
the 


in planes of 


more rearrange 


scenery ol indoors 
singing color 


mentally disposed, are 


monu 
satisfied that 
no artist olfers more.” 

For Cézanne, as for 


artist, 


every tirst-rate 


form and content were one 


and the same thing. Few are the con 


temporary painters who will dis 
agree with Max Weber 
“The 


the value 


moment you begin to sense 
of Cézanne, he becomes in 
strumental in leading you away from 
triviality the 
craltsmanship. He is the 
crete way ol 


He shows way to true 


most con 
binding yourself to the 
fundamentals of art. Since 
we know better than his predecessors 
known the 
ot structure, ol 


Cézanne, 


could have true meaning 


substance, and of sub 


jective plastic eloquence.” 





Der Igler Express 


By MILTON MAYER 


Igls, Austria 


AS LONG AS there are towns 
named Kankakee, there will cer 
tainly be towns named Iglis and Ischl 
and Imst, all of them (with the excep 
tion of Kankakee) in Austria. And 
why not? And what right have we, 
in any case, to raise our 
Kennebunkport, Tucumcari, and Poc- 
atello against the Austrian nomen 
clature? Do we rail at the Russians 
for calling thei: Omsk and 
Tomsk, and, if we do not, is it, per 
haps, because we are afraid of the 
Russians and not of the Austrians? 
Do we anathematize the Italians for 
telling us to turn off at Poggibons: 
for San Gimignano? We do not. We 
turn off. Why, then, should the Aus 
trians be different? 

Ah, but they are. If they 
they would not have invented Der 
Igier Express; and they did 

Der Igler Express is the trolley-car 
from Innsbruck to Igls. Number Six 
is its real name, Only the natives 
call it Der Igler Express. Or for lov 
ing short, Der Igler 

Der Igler starts from the, end of 
the line in Innsbruck. To get to the 
end of the line you take Number 
Three in Maria-Theresia-Sturasse, the 
main street of Innsbruck. You say 
“Igis” to the conductor and hand him 
two Austrian schillings, or eight cents, 
and he gives you a transfer, At Wilt 
enplatz you change to Number One, 
where the conductor punches your 
transfer. Number One runs to the 
end of the line, at the foot of a little 
mountain called Berg Isel. At Berg 
Isel you change to Der Igler, holding 
on to your transfer and your hat 

You don't know it, but 
about to take the loveliest street-car 


voices in 


cities 


were not 


you are 


4 


ride in all the world, all the bovelier 
because, like the Arcadian’s daughter, 
Der Igler is unself-conscious of its 
loveliness. Unadvertised and uncele 
brated among the great funicular rail 
ways that go up the mountains every 
where, Der Igler, seen sitting on the 
level at Berg Isel, looks like one ol 
those primordial Toonervilles main 
tained in museums for the edification 
of the young in the fogeyness of their 
forebears. You would never guess that 
it goes, still less that it goes like Buce 
phalus. But (again like the Arcadian’s 
daughter) it is marvelously deceptve 
in appearance And have 
ridden the wind with it, you can only 
say, as the French say of such trolley 
cars and such daughters, formidable! 


once you 


Der Igler consists, actually, of a 
little trolley-car pulling two stall lit 
tler cars on, of course, a narrow-gauge 
track. So it’s really a train, and up 
until 1936 (the line was opened in 
1900) it was powered by a coal loco 
motive, and the natives say that when 
you rode Der Igler in those days the 
coal was so bad, and the cars so full 
of cracks, that you got aboard like 
a bride and got off like a widow. 
Ihe trolley-car proper has operat 
ing platforms front and rear. The 
two trailer-cars also have platforms, 
the Tyrolean weather, with 
course, for skis, and 
corner seats, for one person each, on 
each trailer 
car accommodates twelve persons or 


open to 
space, of two 


each platform. Inside, 
two benches running the length of 
the car. It should not be necessary 
to add I take no chances—that 
Der and 
painted red 


but 


Igler is made of wood 


Prior to its Der 


Igler’s running time, from Innsbruck 


electrification 


up to Igis, was set at 25 minutes. It 
still is. Prior to its electrification its 
actual running time was from 30 to 
55 minutes. It still is. It all depends, 
like everything else in the Tyrol, on 
the weather. But one way or another 
Der Igler has to average out the run 
in 30 minutes, for it leaves Berg Isel 
at a quarter before the hour and Igls 
at a quarter after; it makes up lost 
time (sometimes more than it intends 
to, when the rails are icy) on the way 
down from Igls 

The distance from Innsbruck to 
Igis is, on Der Igler, 5.375 miles; by 
municipal bus, also painted red, it is 
only 3.125 miles, but the bus fare is 
20 cents, so nobody takes the 
only foreigners. As the eagles fly, Igls 
miles Innsbruck 
but high as the eagles fly in Bombay, 
they have to fly still higher 
in the Tyrol, on account of the Alps 
So there is no point in talking about 
the eagles, except to say that Der 
Igler screeches too 


bus, 


is only two from 


would 


Der Igler screeches and squeals; it 
rattles and rolls and rocks and lurches 
and howls and whines all the way up 
to Igls. In addition, it whistles 

Ihe whistle is bigger than the rest 
of Der Igler put together; it reminds 
me of myself and of my father’s obser 
vation, “Boy, you have a champagne 
appetite on a income The 
motorman sounds the whistle at 
every which means, the 
Line consists of nothing but curves, 
that Der Igler, in 
screeching and squealing, rattling 
and rolling and rocking and lurch 
ing and howling 
whistles continuously 


beer 


curve, since 


addition to 


and 


Ihe conductor has a whistle, too, 
with a tweet like a bird's. He tweets 
it to notify the motorman to start at 
the intermediary stations. He doesn't 
have to notify the motorman to stop 


whining, 


because Der Igler has to stop at every 
station so that 
off one car 


the conductor can get 
the next to 
collect the fares: the cars, except for 
The 
gates at the end of each car hook and 
unhook, and the passengers unhook 
and hook 


and get on 


the couplings, are not connected 


them themselves 

There have never been any serious 
Der Igier, 
cause nothing serious ever happens in 
Austria. In the winter, trees borne 


accidents on maybe be 
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down by the weight of the snow 
the track, in spring the 
thawing and freezing spread the rails 
und the flash floods wash them away; 
but all this is nature, and nature is 
pie for the Austrians of the Tyrol. 
Man alone baffles them. During the 
war, when the Germans ran Austria, 
they tried to introduce German effi 
ciency on the line by running two 
trains, one leaving Berg Isel at the 
same time the other left Igls. They 
told the Austrians what to do when 
the two trains met and the Austrians 
said they would (as they always do) 
and then collided head-on. Nobody 
was killed, but the Germans were 
disgusted with the Austrians, who are 
not really Aryans but a hodge-podge 
of races with charm and no 


character 


Accidents on Der Igler are, like the 
Austrians themselves, always frivolous 
On my first ride we 
accidents The first was 
One, between Wilten 
platz and Berg Isel Now Number 
One is a big street-car, too big, as it 
turned a little people like 
the Austrians to handle. We 


rolling along when an automobile cut 


crash on 


lots of 


and charming 
had three 
on Number 


out, tor 


were 


in front of the car and the motorman 
the brakes on: All hands went 
yver on to the floor, picked themselves 
tited The car 
start; it was straddling the 


put 


not 
track of 
Austrian railroad, and 
the trolley-rod was touching a dead 
the wires of the two 

The conductor asked 
the passengers to disembark and the 
A ustria!l_—_to 
heave to and rock the car past the 
dead-point. We hove to, but we could 
not rock the car. The Arlberg-Orient 
Express was due in five minutes and 
it looked as if the situation might be 
fatal, if not But an Amer 
ican army truck came along, and the 
truck pushed the streetcar off the 
dead point, and away we went, thank 


up, ind would 


the electrified 


point where 


lines crossed 


males among them—ah, 


seTioUs 


ing God for the Americans 

At Berg Isel the survivors piled 
out, as usual, and transferred to Der 
Igler. We were not long out of Berg 
Isel when Der Igler stopped and be 
gan to roll backward down the moun 


The 


man applied the brakes and the con 


tain toward Innsbruck motor 


ductor mounted to the roof by way 


September, 1956 


of the platiorm The trolley-rod was 
bent and had lost the 
trolley-wire, and this, it was explained 


contact with 
by the passenger next to me on the 
bench, not Der 
Igler. “What bends the rod?” I asked 
“What bends us all?” he 
added, “Old age.” Der whistle blew, 
Der Igler shuddered and shook 
we were off again 

But the sun was down, the 
temperature falling fast, and a very 
light drizzle, hardly more than a 
mist, was freezing. Der Igler made 
the usual stop at the Aldrans station, 
which is really a mile or so above 
Aldrans. (Al! the stations on Der 
Igler are a mile or so above or below 
the villages they serve.) The 
ductor tweeted his whistle. The mo 
torman threw the throttle. The 
wheels spun on the icy rails, and a 
fuse blew. The motorman switched 
on the emergency fuse and threw the 
throttle again. Again the wheels spun 
and the fuse blew The motorman 
took the throttle off the power post 
and went to the rear of the car, at 
tached the throttle on the rear plat 
form, opened it gently, and we went 
all the way up to Iglis with the front 
plattorm 
from 


was uncommon on 


said, and 


and 


day's 


con 


empty—a ghost escaped 
a graveyard of trolley-cars, its 
whistle a moan in the night 

The time to ride Der Igler to Igls 
is any old 
but the time of times is the evening 


Ise} 


time 


time, Summer or winter, 


of a winter's day. From 


Der 


along 


Berg 


Igler climbs for a short 


a cut on the side of the moun 
tain. On your left, falling fast below 
you, are the rools and spires ol Inns 
bruck. You shut your eyes and open 
them, and Innsbruck is on your right; 
Der Igler begun to 
You blink Innsbruck is 


gone, the peaks all around you are 


has corkscrew 


again, and 


everything's but the 
birch and first 
and fir, the 


serpentine track of Der Igler winds 


yone, yore 


woods, pine Al ind 


then spruce and single 


around through the evergreen Titans 
up to their knees in snow 


Then there's a littl tunnel and 
the woods open up on the left, and 
away down below is Schloss Ambras 
one of the Hapsburg palaces that ts 
now An occasional figure 
on skis, far away and below, and then 
back into the woods, and Der Igler 
twists and turns, its clatter muflied 
in white. Every twig, every needle is 
turbaned with snow 
for a moment, and there's Innsbruck, 
in miniature, on the left; again 
there’s Innsbruck, in still 


miniature, on the right 


a museum 


I he woods open 


and 


smaller 


Now Der Igler stops at lantegert 
A ski trail crosses the track at Tante 
gert. Rails and ties lie alongside the 
station which, like all of the stations 
on Der Igler, is only a 
shanty. Otherwise 
Tantegert is not even a wide 


three-sided 


there is nothing 

just aA 
flat-_place in the road with signs of 
Above | 


lour-poin 


timbering far up above ante 
gert the grade is steeper 
and the 


Der Igler, squealing 


live pe! cent woods change 


to torests ind 
quirming, pushes its prow through 
the stillness and splits it, and the 
tillness behind it 
The 
the forest; the 
the earth 


The pink peak ol 
hows on the right side of Det 
break in the 
plume; disappears 


closes up ayain 


wind never touches the tloor ol 
contours of the sno 
beneath 
Patscherkolel 


Iwler 


ire those ol 


through a forest's 
reappears on the 


lett: disappe iu The mountain drop 
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from the track, now on one 
now on the other. Evening 
magic, and the mute forest, and the 
trolleycar curling around in the 
world of snow—-and you see that it 
isn't Der Igler that’s turning at all, 
but the world revolving around it 
At Aldrans the village church can be 
a point of bearing again——and 
now the forest begins to open and 
the meadows roll down from the 
mountain. There's Innsbruck, min 
ixule now, on the left again, on the 
right again 


sheer 
side, 


secn 


Now the white mountain meadows 
are spreading, crisscrossed by the 
snow-covered streams whose frozen 
courses are marked by the footprint 
of animals come down to the banks 
in the night. Now a little lake on the 
left, the Muhilsee, with a pier, a diving 
board, and a closed hotel. Now the 
stop marked “Lans-Sistrans.” Lans is 
seven minutes walk to the left, Sis 
trans 25 to the right, real Tyrolian 
towns with tapering church-steeples, 
little shrines in the fields, timbered 
houses with stucco walls painted with 
heroic or holy scenes, and cafés with 
names like Zum Wilden Mann—"“At 
the Sign of the Wild Man,” the towns 
of mountain people, who, alone with 
the Swiss among Europeans, never 
knew serfdom. Now the little Lanser 
see, really a pond, on the right, with 
its little summer hotel and its big, in 
congruous sign in English: Wre_come 

Alter the Lansersee 
before Igls—the meadows are cults 
vated, This is the plateau, beyond 
it the wall of the Karwendel Alps, 
impenetrable even by Der Igler. The 
track straightens out—for the first 
time since it began its thousand-feet 
climb from Berg Isel—for the last 
half-mile of the run. Der Igler romps 
down the home stretch like a puppy 
that’s been chasing a tin-can tied to 
its tail and finally got rid of it. Der 
conductor calls out, “Igl—End ol 
the Line.” Even der conductor of 
Der Igler—-he has been there the 
memory of man runneth not so far 
back—-is magnificent with mustaches 
ending in imperial whorls. He says 
good-night to the passengers, who 
start off through the snow to the vil 
lage. Then he uncouples the trolley 
car so that it can go into the slot and 
come around in front of the two little 
trailer cars to pull them—-restrain 
them, rather—on the way down to 
Innsbruck 


the last stop 
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The Hardening Ironies 
Of Italian Films 


By MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


N° EPITHET of contemporary 
aesthetic criticism has greater 
muzzle velocity than “commercialism’ 

and rightly so, once we are clear 
about those critics who seem to be 
lieve that nobody need care anything 
about a work of art for it to 
value. The more popular the art, the 
more pressing is the problem of the 
weight of money on works of the 
spirit 
trial age compound the dilemma into 
perpetual paradoxes. The cinema 
lor the archetypal example of modern 
popular art—must be an industry be 
fore it can be an art, and an art all 
the while it is an industry. To mak« 
a film requires great capital and com 
plicated machines and processes. To 
create filmic works of artistic integrity 
presupposes a vast complex of tech 
nology and commerce: the 
whereby people pay the cost of what 
they see, be it art or not. 

Just after World War II, the argu 
ments over the box-office value of crea 
tive film making received a terrify 
lift from a group of Italians. Work 
ing at first with film and 
creaking equipment, men like Ro 
berto Rossellini, Vittorio De Sica, and 
Luchino Visconti discarded the gran 
propaganda that had mace 
Italian movies of the Mussolini hey 
day mere masks for a sickened societ 
Urged to express their people's an 
guish after years of war 


have 


The arts of the modern indus 


system 


out-dated 


diose 


deleat, and 


occupation and stimulated by the 


documentary reportage of the 
films, they revived the 
realism. In Open Cit 
Bicycle Thiet 


the movie cameras were 


wal 
style of screen 
The 


ind others 


Patsan 
Shoeshine 
taken out ol 
the studio atmosphere of controlled 
falsity Non-professionals were 1 


cruited as actors, and photographed 


in their natural surroundings among 
the ruins of the cities and the 
a technique facilitated, if not acter 
mined, by the general practice of th 
Italian industry of dubbing in dia 
logue after shooting, using the voices 
of actors who could be selected with 
out regard to appearance. The stories 
were not merely “true to life,” but 
were intended as dramatic indict 
ments of the terrors and debasemen' 
that had made a people into rubble 
themselves, living among ruins 

The films made money. For once 
it seemed that the aesthetic-industria! 
paradox of the cinema was being re 
solved for more than one film at a 
time. The new realism of the Italians 
impressed film makers throughout che 
world. In the United States, elements 
of its style could be seen at once in 
films like Boomerang and Crossfire 
and later in On The Waterfront 
and in innumerable television dramas, 
notably two made into films, Marty 
and The Catered Affair 

In Italy, neo-realism revitalized the 
film industry, with the products of the 
cameras providing one of the chiet 
dollar-earning exports of a 
economy. The 
ues in international however 
a change in the balance of 
art and commerce. The film industry 
in Italy is heavily subsidized by the 
government, and bureaucratic interest 
in what the 
influences what 
official reaction to neo-realism set in 

although there was recognition that 
the style had performed a function 
of historical importance 


land 


cha 

consideration of va! 
trade 
brought 


inevitably 
the camera sees. An 


«reen shows 


But for the statesmen of new direc 
tions for Italian movies, the 
now had certain disad 
Its outlook was considered 


“oid” 
neo-realism 
vantages 
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too grim, and discouragement for a 
revival of tourism. Its philosophy 
regarded as negativistic, and 
there were rumbles—with 
ably good reason that it was 
honestly self-critics! of Italian faults 
than expressive of pro-Communist in 
fluences in the studios 


was 
consider 


less 


These notions, however, may have 
been merely supports for a kind of 
cash-register pragmatism that Euro 
peans like to regard as a typically 
Hollywoodian characteristic in mat 
ters of art. Around café tables, people 
interested in films may have talked 
about aesthetics and ideologies. But 
around conference tables, it was ar 
gued that neo-realistic films skim only 
the topmost cream of the box-office 
They are limited, in the prime U.S 
market, to distribution principally 
among the “art show 


houses” which 


off-trail and foreign films to relatively 
The big money, it 
gradualiy appeared, could be tapped 


small audiences 
by extrapolating the more sensational 
the first 
packaging them for shipment 
“Made in 
Signily a 


d 
eiements of neo-realist suc 
cesses 
abroad so that Italy” on a 


movie could recognizable 


brand ol goods 


These not-so-secret ingredients for 
a hucksterable product turned out to 
be, not unpredictably, a peculiarly 
Italianate expression of sex, and a 
deliberate cartoon of the volatile Ital 
ian temperament. In the neo-realistic 
films, sex had been treated with trank 
ness and afhrmation, as the « xpression 
of vitality amidst destruction and de 
Spall I he new sexy comedi 5 olfered 
it with an invitation to leer in an 
feminality of 
Silvana Mangano, Sophia Loren, Gina 
Lollobrigida, salsa of 
others The films had 
treated the explosive enthusiasms and 
violent apathies characteristic of Ital 
as matters ol tact, 
affection that could see them as enter 
taining 
forehead-slapping, gesticulating Ital 
ians for laughs, recreating with a ven 
geance stereotypes which used to keep 
the Italian Italian 
American groups here, in a constant 
Holly 


ltalian accent at the 


and a spi y 


neo-realistse 


ians but with an 


The new comedies played 


government, and 


uproar of complaints against 
wood movies 

Bitter Rice 
was a turning point 


with Silvana Mangano 
n the direction 
of bigger box office. In it, “socially 
significant” 


working conditions of 


i 
realism about miserable 


omen worket , 
1956 


septernbar 


in the rice country of northern Italy 
was tricked out with some cops-and 
robbers melodrama, and puffed out 
with big bosoms and bare thighs 
among the flooded fields. In the 
United States, the film astonished the 
industry, getting distribution beyond 
the “art” circuit, and building huge 
grosses—as did Anna, again with Miss 
Mangano: a compound of sex and 
sordidness, shown here with dialogue 
dubbed in English, that was called 
“too clever” and “artificial” even by 
Italian critics 

It was a comedy, Bread, Love and 
Dreams, however, that enabled us to 
watch neo-realism hit the real stride 
of its decadence—and to laugh, it 
must be added, even as we shook our 
heads. With La Lollobrigida as a 
peasant girl running around without 
shoes—and barely much else—and 
Vittorio De Sica as a Carabinieri com 
mander in a part that was pure pro 
matter how artfully he 
the film managed to mix sex 
and caricatured Italianisms with just 
enough realistic photography of pov 
erty-ridden i rocky, arid 
country The lormula was so prohita 
ble that it was repeated immediately 
in Bread, Love 
that appeared in 
United States as Frisk 
in the 
Lo c 

That the same sex-and-gestures in 
gredients could be added to views of 
urban crime as well as of rural pov 
erty, Bad She's 
Bad, in which Sophia Loren was able 
to look city 
clothed girl than Lollobrigida bare 
Again, Vit 
torio De Sica provided ham with an 
Italian Miss 
a master crook contemptuous ol the 
inept 
The film was supposed to be a tarce 
about light-hearted larceny in Rome 
The basi 


scrutto, no 
sliced it, 


pe isants in 


and Jealousy i sequel 
theatres in the 
A third film 
series, so lar entitled Bread, 


and has yet to be shown 


was proven in loo 


more undressed as a 


foot and in country rags 


spice as Loren’s father 


journeymen ol modern crime 


situation was Miss Loren’'s 


blithe deceit—-interminably repeated 


ot an honest, but dense cab-crivet 
Marcello Ihe joke 
ubout the respectable criminality of 
the De 
hapless honesty of the young man 
much 
guish, waving of arms, and behavior 
to make that old Hollywood Italian 
Henry Armetta, seem phlegmatic by 
comparison, There was an implicit 
contempt in the 
Italians themselves, and for foreigners 
like us, who could be sold phony px 
tures of Italians for 


Mastroianni 


Sica-Loren ménage, and the 


was attenuated with loud an 


caricature—-tor the 


souvenirs 


The classic, De Sica’s 


had approached 


neo-realist 
The Bicycle Thief, 
thievery as an inflammation ol 
of war and defeat, infected by poverty 
and desperation. Conversely, Renato 
Castellani’s bitterly comic Two Cen 
Worth of Hope had pointedly exag 
gerated the hopelessness of mere hope 
ful honesty where there is no 
way to live except by some torm of 
But crime in / 
Bad She's Bad had become part ol an 
Italian merry-go-round, with everyone 
gaily taking turns as crooks or victims 
unless they were odd men out for 
a round, when they could be police 


More 


other 


masked dishonesty 


Poverty and crithe can be comic, 
The right kind of laugh 
can be the clearest illumination 


men 
to be sure 
mad 
the deadliest indictment and there 
are times 
laugh, for all that we 
thing else. But the 
of the sex-and-gestures comedies is a 
kind of simony. The laughter 
for the wrongest reasons; nor is ther 
comfort in the feeling that the Amer 
ican screen at its stereotypic worst hae 


Italians 


when we might as well 
can do any 


mockery-for-money 


secs 


not shown such disrespect 


There could be a lesson here for 


those—Europeans and American 

who seem to think that the problem 
of living with the cine 
ma, the art that 
tegrity 


thing peculiar to Hollywood, A cul 


par idoxes of 


must create its iff 


within an imdustry, % some 


ture should not be judged only by 


its trash although a great deal ma‘ 


be learned ‘ archaeologists have 


proven, from what turns up in the 


garbage lialians continue to creat 


works of serious cinematic art 


as their film industry tries 


Hollywood hHiollywood im st 


and banality manulacture with 


msistance from the French 





whom there is an increasing amount 
of collaboration, often disconcerting 
to those disaffected cultural pluralists 
in the little theatres and fim groups 
who count upon European films not 
only to exemplify serious cinematic 
quality, but to prove by indirection 
that America 
vulgarity 


has a monopoly ol 


Several interesting films indicative 
of the persistence of vigor in Italian 
film making may soon appear here 
Already receiving an erratic distribu 
tion is Augusto Genina’s Maddalena 
with Marta Toren, Gino Cervi, and 
Charles Vanel 
hypocrisy in a mountain village, as 
tragically inveigled 
into portraying the Virgin in a mira 
cle play. Federico Fellini's The White 
Sheik, offering an opportunity to fol 
low the development of an important 
new talent, is an uneven farce about 
the “Fumetts,” the photographically 
illustrated equivalents of 
comic books—somewhat reminiscent 
ol Merton Of The Movies. This may 
introduce Fellini's more important / 
Vitellont (The Wastrels), with Franco 
Fabrizi Franco Interlenghi, a 
satire of small town depravities, and 
La Strada (The Road), with Giulietta 
Masina, Aldo Silvani, and two Amer 
icans, Anthony Quinn and Richard 
Baschartan attempt to unite the 
mystical and realistic, to build a sym 
bolism of tragedy in a drama of pa 
thetically stupid carnival folk. Most 
exciting is the prospect of // Jetto 
(The Roof), a drama of life among 
the homeless poor, on which Vittorio 
De Sica has been working 

No irony of the ambiguous dire« 
tions of Italian films, in fact, is more 
revealing than the role of De Sica as 
both creator of masterpieces of neo 
realism, and as actor in many of the 
comedies which have commer 
and often perverted—the 
qualities of the style. If Rossellini 
made the first great neo-realistic films 
after the war, Open City and Paisan 
De Sica has made the greatest: Shoe 
shine, The Bicycle Thief, Miracle In 
Milan——a synthesis of realism and 
fantasy—and Umberto D. The last 
named, the finest fruit of his collabo 
ration with writer Cesare Zavattini, 
is quite possibly the masterpiece of 
the style, the film De Sica himsell 
regards as his best. Dedicated to his 
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lather, alter whom it is entitled, Um 
berto D is 
count of an oid man’s desperate strug 
gie for life and dignity on an inade 
quate pension Ke presenting the 
ideals and techniques of neo-realism 
at thei 


narratively simple ac 


most uncompromising best, 
the film surpasses easy moralizing or 
doctrinaire propaganda the 
treatment of the aged by a hypos 
tatized “society.” In which 
are among the most grimly excruciat 
ing ever filmed, De Sica depicts the 
treatment of people by people—the 
evidence of a society's respect for itself 
in its respect for one old man, who 
is at once symbol and personification 
of what modern, civilized humanity 
may live “useful” life 
time to become 


about 


scenes 


and labor a 


Carlo Battisti, who achieves a har 
rowing dignity in this role, had never 
acted betore—-like most of the people 
in De Sica’s films. In fact, the rela 
tionship of non-actors and the direc 
tor who evokes from them a reenact 
ment of their genuine experience is 
at the heart of the neo-realistic idea 
At its best, it is of the essence of crea 
tive cinema—clearly contrasting with 
the proficient presentation of care 
fully personalities 
that is the nature of most movie mak 
ing for entertainment, everywhere 


confected screen 


And yet, it may be only because 
he is himself, as an actor, one of 
the great screen personalities of the 
world, that De Sica the director can 
dedicate himself to his ideals of 
cinema. In his long, extraordinary 
career in the theatre and in films, 
De Sica has been a successful per 
former and manager, a wildly wor 
shipped matinee idol and universally 
respected character actor. In fact, it 
may be that he is caricaturing himsell 
in his younger roles, most of all, in 
his parts in films as 
the Bread Love, and 
is again iron 
Italy 
States 
to see De 


such those ol 
series. It 
that audiences outside 
and especially in the United 
have had so little opportunity 
but floridly 
sure, his ham 
and flavor that is in 
Has there ever 


Sica im any 


comic roles lo be 
has a texture 
comparable been so 
masterfully grandiose a portrayal ol 
histrionics as his defense 
ol Lollobrigida the principal 
ground that her endowments made 
her a national monument, hence be 
yond censure for 


Blassetti's 7 


courtroom 
(on 


mere murder) in 


mes Gone By? 


It is only when the fortunes of film 
distribution bring us such a film as 
The Earrings of Madame De, made 
by Austrian Max Ophuls in France 
with De Sica, Charles 
Danielle Darrieux, that we 
appreciate 
fact, Ophuls may be 
proven here 


Boyer, and 
may fully 
his subtle eloquence In 
said to have 
conclusively the 
of De Sica’s talents in Rome, 
Boyer's in his Hollywood 
Ihe scenes between these two masters 
have a wealth of meaning far beyond 
run-ol-the-ree] film act 
ing, revealing that genius for acting 
with other actors that is a rarity in 
films. The essential atomism of film 
production, with each shot relating 
to the others through the conceptual 
grasp of the director much more than 
through the performer's projection of 
the intentions of the screen play, cre 
ates problems for actors which are 
seldom appreciated. In his acting 
De Sica manifests the insight into the 
character that is the 
obverse face of his own greatness as 
a director—refiected, unquestionably 
in his unique control of non-profes 


waste 
and ol 
years in 


standards of 


realization of 


sional performers in his neo-realistic 
films 


to be looking 


surely ironk 


The Roof, 


It is 
forward to directed b» 
De Sica, at the same time that we 
might expect something to arrive 
called Scandal in Sorrento, in which 
De Sica appears again with Sophia 
Loren. The two films, in fact, are 
releases of the same company, Ti 
tanus Films—just as the great neo 
realist classics were products of an 
industry turning out soggy tear-jerk 
ers, elephantine spectacles, and dubi 
ously cinemati 
not to speak of imitations of 
imitations of American 
Hollywood's bread-and 
differ in 
ingredients 


records of favorite 
operas 


French 


Stel 


yang 
c pt 5 
butter 
flavor, 


footage crust 
and IT he 
dietary problems, however, are more 


may 
even 
alike than not. De Sica may personify 
the paradoxical synthesis of art and 
Italian 
meaning of his 


commerce in films—and the 


ironic double role 


may become clearest whenever in 
vidious comparisons are made of the 
relative commertciality of the 
each Both 
regularly, they do 


bread 


films of 
country. industries eat 


but not live by 


alone or even first of all 
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5. We should mobilize effort and money 
to initiate an extensive program of student 
exchange between the United States and 
the Soviet Union 

The world will not stand still, nor can we 
afford to let it drag us along. It is America’s 
opportunity, and duty, to take the initiative 
in pointing the way to peaceful relations 
among peoples 

Detsret Bauer 
Ithaca, N. Y 


Colonialism Examined 


Dear Sirs 


Toward Freedom, a newsletter on colonial 
affairs, has just published “Colonialism and 
Your Vote, A Program for ‘56 and the 
Years Ahead.” Written by William Bross 
Lloyd, Jr., editor of Toward Freedom, this 
42-page pamphlet is an attempt in this pre 
election period to focus attention on colonial 
ism and American foreign policy 

The pamphlet traces America’s traditional 
anti-colonial stand, its contemporary rex 
then considers alternate answers 
to five key questions 

1. Is American anti-colonialist tradition 
outdated? 

2. Does the Communist threat 
postponement of colonial freedom’ 

3. What should be the role of the 
and of the U.S. in the U.N? 

4. Can independence be reconciled with 
a developing world community’ 

5. Is independence 
healthy world economy? 

It ends by setting forth Toward Free 
dom's concrete policy proposals and sug 
gestions for specific action in this pre-elec 
tion period. Sees readers interested in ob 
taining a copy of the 35 cent pamphlet 
should write: Toward Freedom, 43 § 
Dearborn St., Room 503, Chicago 4, Illinois 

Roseer Pickus 
Chicago, Ill 
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Magazines for Friendship 


Dear Sirs: 


I want to thank you for the boost in the 
April issue about Magazines for Friendship 
For weeks I got a voluminous pile of letters 
and postcards from your readers; indeed, | 
think a remarkable percentage gave evidence 
of their interest. I hope that many and many 
a copy of The Progressive and other good 
magazines will be sent each month to some 
foreign quarter 

Asset Cromsant 
Magazines for Friendship 
Occidental College 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mayer Defeated Himself 


Dear Sirs: 


I disagree with subscribers who dislike 
Milton Mayer's articles. To me, they are 
stimulating and sensitive. However, I must 
take issue with a statement of his in his 
July issue article on Italy. In eulogizing this 
colorful land, Mayer said: “Some day . 
somebody ought to find out why the Old 
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Church peoples, Roman and Greek, of south- 
ern and eastern Europe have so much bet- 
ter a time than their brethren liberated by 
Calvin and Luther.” 

Now, I cannot agree with Mr. Mayer 
Perhaps most poor Italians, being a friendly 
and warm-hearted race, are more capable 
of rising above their miserable living con 
ditions and can beg with winsome smiles 
but I do not believe their southern “Old 
Church” neighbors, the French and Span 
ish, are generally as noble. It is only in 
those countries ‘liberated by Calvin and 
Luther” that one finds the lot of the common 
man alleviated by modern comforts and en 
riched by humanitarian principles 

Who are the leaders in the field of social 
justice? Surely not southern European coun- 
tries but rather the Anglo-Saxon. And isn't 
it significant that in the course of the article 
Mr. Mayer reveals that Signor Olivetti 
who maintains a social welfare program 
which (in an impoverished country where 
public welfare is next to non-existent) is 
not of the usual religious faith in Italy but 
is, in fact, half Jewish and half Protestant? 

Really, Mr ayer is defeated by his 
own remarks. However, aside from this 
criticism I think the article splendid and | 
say: “Let there be more and more Olivettis!” 

Margyorm C. Dermepy 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Weary of Bewailing 
Dear Sirs 


The more I read your fine magazine, the 
more I read those pitifully few others aimed 
at intelligent readership, the more I read 
your readers letters and rehash political 
issues with my own circle—the more I am 
depressed 

It seems to me that we are all of us 
well aware of the deficiencies of our era; 
only wilful prejudice or pitiful 
ignorance can blind us to the trends in 
our times. But | am getting just a little 
tired of the eternal bemoaning and bewailing 

Time and again during a pleasant evening 
of bemoan and bewail, | have asked: “Yes 
but what does one do about it?” The answer 
is silence 

Under your title, you carry the subhead 
Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.” I suggest that know 
ing the truth is an essential prerequisite, 
but that action based on truth makes for 
freedom 

Mind you, I'm like everybody else; | 
don't have any Great Ideas. But I can 
tell a bad egg without necessarily being 
able to lay one—good or bad—myself. And 
I suggest that it is a Very Bad Egg indeed, 
if all we can do is run around in tight circles 
shaking our heads 

I've always liked to operate on the 
theme Analyze, then organize.” Only 
analysis of error or of the past can map 
a path for the future. But only organiza- 
tion——in the sense of a plan of campaign 
ensures that this path is followed 


indeed, 


May I respectfully suggest an editorial 
target? Would it not be interesting to ask 
your contributors this question: What does 
one do about it? Writing to Congressmen 
is all very well, but it has its limits. Elect- 
ing the right man is all very well when 


there is a right man, not 7 choice merely 
as to the lesser of t~o mediocrities 

I would like *= do something. Many of 
your subscribers are only too well aware 
of what's wrong. They, too, would prol 
ably like to do something You have access 
to some good brains, steeped in historical 
example and political Can they 
analyze, then of action 
for the rest of us 
of SuUCcCe@SS 


reality 
organize a course 


that offers some hops 


Perer J. Certier 
Washington, D. C 


Data on James Connolly 


Dear Sirs 


I am preparing the biography of James 
Connolly, the Irish rebel and labor leader, 
who was executed for his part in the Rising 
in Dublin, Ireland, at Easter 1916 

He spent the years 1902 to 1910 in the 
Linited States, and was connected first with 
the S.L.P., then with the I.W.W. and the 
Socialist Party of America. Files of the 
Weekly People have largely disclosed his 
S.L.P. lecture tour, but there are refer 
ences to other tours, under other auspices 
of which details are difficult to get The 
periodicals in which they would be recorded 
are unobtainable in Europe 


It occurred to me that your readers may 
includ who recall Connolly's work, 
and | therefore like to request any 
such to send their reminiscences to me 

C. Desmonp Greaves 

Editor 

The Irish Democrat 

53 Rosoman Street 

London E.C.-1, England 
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Happy Trend 
Dear Sirs: 


On this, my third tour of the country in 
five years, I find The 
widely read and more frequently and ap 
provingly quoted than ever before. I hope 
your circulation figures reflect this happy 
trend 


Progressive more 


Josepn GOLDEN 
Washington D.C 


Keep Dworkin 


Dear Sirs: 

Martin Dworkin is the only movie 

I have read anywhere who can be trusted 

to see through both trash and artiness. The 

pictures he recommends I try to see; the 
rest I am happy to avoid. Keep him on 

Dwicut L 

Ann Arbor 


criti 
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Mich 


Best but Least Known 
Dear Sirs: 


Half a year ago I sent a gift subscription 
to The Progressive to a friend of mine who 
is an Italian journalist. You may be 
ested in knowing what he wrote: 

I appreciate The Progressive highly. | 
am afraid that the aspect of your country 


inter 
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shown in The Progressive 
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best aspect 


it se 5 to me is the 


Gratitude in Finland 
Sirs 


l thought 


Dear 
you m ght im 
ing that we are enteris 
a gift from the group 


this international 


teach us | lhe school 
subscribes to Time and The Reporter, but 
we get The Progressive from an 


exchange teacher in Helsinki 


who tried to 
American 


I don't know who is more grateful to 
the Europeans for a chance to see 
other America” or |, as an Ame 
your presentation. The Report 
than Time, but people don't 
believe in it. So thanks for 
least a variety of biases in The 
Mas. Suiecey H. Orvis 
Viittakivi International College 
Hauho, Finland 
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giving us at 
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Fearless 


Dear Sirs 
The only magazines received in Saigon 


in English are Time and Newsweek. Our 
daily newspaper is in French and if you 
neither speak nor write it, as myself, you 
get no ULS. news whatever 
So we are very grateful for The Pro- 
gressive. It has excellent contributors, and 
one really gets the news. The magazine is 
passed on and many have a chance to read 
it. Senator McCarthy has put so much fear 
into Americans working intries around 
the world that it seems good to see at least 
one magazine that is fearless 
Mars. James H. Koen ter 
Saigon, Vietnam 


Truk, Too 


Dear Sirs 

The letter from 
India (Office 
gressive} Was 
with him and kno 


Charles A. Ryerson in 
Memo of the June Pro 
wonderful went to school 
(with a littl Miayer-ish exaggera 
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Mayer Too Verbose 


Dear Sirs 
We suggest that you |! 
page or two--no more 
ways some good in his effusions 
usually too verbose and given to 
exhibitionism 


t Milton Mayer 
There is al 
but he is 
mental 
litor 
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Boil it down, Mr. E 
Me. anp Mas. C. P 
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Campaign Document 


E1rseENHOWweER: THe INsipe Story, by 
Robert J. Donovan. Harper. 425 pp 
$4.95 

Reviewed by 


Russel B. Nye 


f bees book is, of course, a campaign 
document. To write it Robert 
Donovan of the New York Herald 
Tribune given a desk in the 
House, access to Administration files, 
and complete cooperation by Sher 
man Adams and the White House 
staff. This fact has led the Senate 
Committee on Investigations to ask 
with asperity why a reporter 
was given free rein to rove among 
files are closed to Congress 
and why the Herald Tribune, the Ad 
ministration’s Eastern house-organ, 
had exclusive rights to the informa 
tion. These are purely academic 
questions. As the Committee and 
everyone else is aware, the book is 
frankly aimed at giving the “inside 
story” of the Eisenhower Administra 
tion for election-year purposes 
However, the book is something of 


was 


some 


which 


a surprise Donovan, who has covered 
Washington for 
honest 


sixteen 
and his book is not 
the expected whitewash. True, in 
choosing excerpts from the masses of 
material at his disposal he probably 
exercised charitable restraint, yet you 
have the feeling that what he does 
choose is fairly representative of the 
tone and temper of the Eisenhower 
Administration. At times he has to 
engage in a little fast footwork, and 
he has to pause to ex 
plain what Eisenhower really meant 
but nevertheless the major fluffs 
and stupidities are there, just as you 


years, i an 
re porter 


occasionally 


remember them, 
achievements 


along with the 

In fact, the reader has the 
sion and then that the author 
is pained at some of the balderdash 
he has to report and would have pre 
ferred to forget it—such as Wilson's 
glowing reference to the 
Address, “It was wonderful! 


impres 


now 


Inaugural 
You flew 
the flag!,” or Humphrey's advice to 
Benson to “let nature take its course” 
on the farm problem. One must also 
admit to a grudging respect for Sher 
man Adams, who, we must remember, 
could have given the assignment to 
David Lawrence 

There are a number of interesting 
aspects to Donovan's account of three 
Eisenhower years. For one, it is pos 
sible to generalize for the first time, 
from the information he provides 
about the inner workings of an Ad 
ministration that has been extremely 
chary of revealing information about 
itself. We are able to see clearly, in 
the chapters on Cabinet discussions, 
how the operates, or, as 
the dust-jacket puts it, “how great 
dec imions 


machinery 
are reached.” Donovan's 
book should scotch forever the pir 
ture of “the team,” functioning with 
grim General Motors efficiency, grind 
ing out major policy in brilliant ex 
changes of ideas. Instead, Cabinet 


like 


morning 


sound much club-car 


the 


meetings 
conversations on com 
muters’ special 

Incredibly enough, the meetings of 
high policy in the book have the same 
folksy, obfuscated, indecisive quality 
that the Cabinet had on 
the with the 
Nixon, whose ‘ 


rv, leaving 
feeling that 
role in the Administra 
tion has always been political,” and 


reader 


Adams, who has “an immense but un 





written authority,” will get down to 
work after the meeting is over. Those 
of us who refused to believe the Cab- 
inet’s TV show owe an apology to 
Madison Avenue and Robert Mont 
gomery. What we saw was true. 
Donovan's book also casts light on 
one of the most puzzling phenomena 
of political history—that is, whatever 
happens, you can't blame Ike. In 
contrast to their attitude toward 
Roosevelt and Truman, the news. 
papers have treated an Eisenhower 
like a man caught in a bird 
sanctuary with a shotgun. Even grant 
ing the pro-Eisenhower bias of many 
publishers, the answer to Eisenhower's 
immunity 8 not so simple as that 
As this book shows, it is difficult to 
the 
organization it 15 
almost impossible to locate where re 


something 


criticize Eisenhower, since under 
present Executive 


sponsibility lies 


rhe 
this 
Cabinet meeting, the President makes 
a generalized statement of principle 
broad enough so that his subordinates 
may do exactly the opposite of its in 
tent then reaffirms the 
principle, declares his faith in the 
subordinate (or, as in the Ladejinsky 
case, supports everybody, or as in sev 
eral other cases, hasn't read the 
speech) and everybody is safe at every 
base. Thus Donovan can report quite 
accurately and with a straight face, 
for example, in relation to Yalta, 
Potsdam, and the “twenty years of 
treason” charge, that the President 
“publicly counselled not only high 
officials of his own Administration 
but party chieftains like Leonard Hall 
not to engage in extreme partisan 
ship.” After this what the high offi 
cials and party chieftains did is none 
of Eisenhower's business 


like 


Presented with a problem at a 


pattern runs 


Eisenhower 


It is interesting to trace this in 
operation. Eisenhower told the Cab 
inet that the security program “should 
be conducted as openly as possible 
and not as a Star Chamber proceed 
ing.” When Brownell, McLeod, and 
others took off running, the President 
supported Brownell, complimented 
the program, and, as Donovan re 
ports, was visibly irked at Harry 
Cain's protests, feeling that Cain 
should have “discussed these issues 
privately.” (Here it is instructive to 
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read Cain's story of his frustrated at- 
tempts to do just that.) 

Again, Donovan cites Eisenhower's 
refusal to “engage in personalities” 
and his intense wish “to stay out of 
controversies concerning the Truman 
Administration.” Yet, when Brownell 
came perilously close to calling Tru- 
man a traitor, we are told that it was 
done with “the President's general ap- 
proval” and his awareness that the 
speech “would cause an uproar.” 
Thus, the author explains, Eisen 
hower approved of the idea but 
“neither specifically approved nor dis 
approved of the Attorney General's 
text.” So how can you criticize Eisen 
hower for what Brownell said? 

The best example of the Eisenhow- 
er method and the one with the most 
serious implications of its shortcom 
ings is of course the McCarthy case. 
With McCarthy riding high, creating 
tremendous damage at home and 
abroad, the President tells his advis- 
ers that the Senator is “the responsi- 
bility of the constituted leadership of 
Congress, not of the Executive.” 
Later, to suggestions that he person- 
ally flatten the Senator, he angrily 
refuses “to get into the gutter with 
that guy.” Still later, when the Mc- 
Carthy business is over and several 
decent people are climbing out of 
the gutter after the fray, Eisenhower 
remarks that there are times “when 
men finally see themselves compelled 
to speak out without regard for any 
technical limitations that stand in 
the way.” Donovan refrains from 
comment 

The focus of the book is bound to 
be on Eisenhower himself. No one 
can doubt, after reading Donovan's 
report, that he is fundamentally de- 
cent, sincere, and friendly, remark- 
ably free from pettiness and animosi 
ty, thoroughly dedicated to peace and 
good will. We find that he is in- 
stinctively a good politician, for his 
direct, simple approach to issues is 
often sharper and more effective than 
the maneuverings of the professionals 
We find also that his political think- 
ing is naive, highly conventional, and 
less reactionary than one might sup- 
pose, that “dynamic conservatism” 
seems to be a blend of Theodore 
Roosevelt and a low-keyed New Deal. 
At the same time we discover that he 
is sometimes apprehensive of change, 
and that despite his concept of the 
Presidency as positive leadership, his 


delegation of authority to men of 
contrasting philosophies sometimes 
nullifies his own program and has 
resulted in more backing and filling 
than any other Administration in re 
cent history. Nor does Donovan's ac- 
count hide the fact that Eisenhower's 
propensity to solve problems by plati 
tude and to disperse responsibility 
sometimes creates confusion 
misdirection. 


Whether this book is an effective 
campaign document is another mat 
ter. Donovan has made out a far 
better case for the Eisenhower Ad 
ministration than it has ever made 
for itself, but it seems doubtful if 
the “inside story” as recounted here 
will lure or alienate many votes. Re 
publicans can point with pride to 
this page and Democrats view that 
one with alarm, as usual, and inde 
pendents are likely to be puzzled. 
rhe single overall impression left by 
the book is that just lived 
through the most unimaginative four 
years of national administrative policy 
Chester Arthur. You can draw 
a seine through Donovan's report 
without getting a single creative idea 
worth keeping 
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What holds them together? 

It needs to be noticed, first, that 
John Dos Passos was the best of them, 
their literary statesman 
the “younger generation,” the youth, 
the left-wing politicos, the artists bent 
on freeing language and the right to 
deal with sex, off-beat characters, revo 
lutionary situations, social conditions 
Can one name a better? They were 
to have had all the art of the Willa 
Cathers, the emancipation from liter 
ary devices and heroics of Dreiser, 
the sense of America of a Stephen 
Vincent Benét, the revolutionary cour 
age of a John Reed and a Randolph 


the best of 
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Bourne, the factual substance of an 
Upton Sinclair—and all this they 
were to have made into a new cul- 
tural and intellectual thing which 
used some of the vital old elements 
(the “usable past”) and discarded the 
obsolete and dead. 


How does one progress from Dos 
Passos’ bitter, and, I think, enduring 
commentary on the Sacco and Van- 
zetti case (“all right we are two na 
tions”) to the kind of condoning of 
slavery itself which accompanied his 
treatment of The Head and Heart of 
Thomas Jefferson? Dos Passos says 
that The Theme Is Freedom—and 
one may readily grant that he meant 
well. But, as he says of our national 
post-World War II program, “Inten- 
tions aren't enough.” What has been 
the sum of his activities? What ac- 
tions flowed—and fiow from his 
program? 


the son of a wealthy 
lawyer, went through 
Harvard, as he says, “without getting 
the faintest notion of what American 
history was about.” This comment 
wants supplementing--though one 
might well ask what it is that they 
taught at Harvard. The point is that 
Dos Passos thought, at the time, that 
he had enough history—enough, and 
to spare. Most of his generation saw 
no use in it at all. He, at the least, 
maintained a facade of continuity 
from the past to his present. Re-read 
U.S.A., and observe the knowing ref 
erences to Harriman (not Averell), 
“Teddy,” “Waiting for the Robert 
E. Lee,” and certihed Amet 
icans and popular songs. Note his 
view of American life: where reform 
addle-pated sentimentalists, 
the best of them no better than sin 
cere, where T.R. is just another ironic 
portrait, labor leaders best represent 
shifty (unlike Big 
Bill Haywood, who “worked with the 
1.W.W. building a new society in the 
shell of the old”), and where typical 
Americans are working stiffs with rev- 
olutionary or, if nothing more, rebel- 
lious tendencies, confused or oppor- 
tunistic middle-class elements, self- 
deceiving or hypocritical business or 
leisure-class elements. Or artist types. 


Dos Passos, 
corporation 


other 


ers are 


ed as characters 


There is a large cast in Dos Passos’ 
fiction, and his stage is full; but plain 
people, family people, people com- 
mitted to common social obligations 
step forward only to add decor to his 
story——never, never to say anything 
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of individual consequence. “Well, | 
declare. If 1 haven't slaved and 
worked my fingers to the bone for 
every piece of bread I've eaten in 
this house.” . . . “Land sakes, it gives 
me a headache to read most books, 
an’ I don’t get much time, to tell the 
truth.” .. . “I agree with you absho 
lootely, pard; every man for himsell, 
and the devil take the hindmost.” 
Such are Dos Passos’ common people 


Manhattan Transfer was perhaps 
his most meaningful work of the 
1920's, with its tremulous sense of 
urban complexity and youthful con 
fusion, its frustrated desire to love 
and live beautifully. The Sacco-Van 
zetti affair was where Dos Passos be 
gan to get off the American twain 
“All right we are two nations.” Dos 
Passos retells his part in the case at 
length, and finds nothing to qualify 
in his old bitterness against those 
who put Sacco and Vanzetti in the 
electric chair, nothing to qualify in 
his curious (and significant) admira- 
tion for the anarchist elements in 
volved in the conduct of the case 
Increasingly, Dos Passos remarks upon 
signs and intimations which should 
have warned him against the Marxists 
and communists, who not only sabo 
taged the campaign to free Sacco and 
Vanzetti, but exploited the difficulties 
of the miners in Harlan County, Ken 
tucky, murdered as much of freedom 
as they could in America, and, of 
course, more in the U.S.S.R., and who, 
finally, destroyed the Spanish Repub 
lic by proving more adept at execut 
ing non-Stalinist defenders than at 
killing Franco's men 

Why did Dos Passos not notice all 
this at the time? There was “the fear 
of writing something that would be 
seized on by anti-Soviet propaganda 
in the West. That was a period in 
which American capitalism seemed a 
much greater danger to the Russian 
experiment than the other way 
around.” This is a tricky way of 
putting the matter. It suggests that 
Dos Passos, at the time, felt a stake 
in American capitalism and was in 
some fashion defending it. Actually, 
of course, he assumed its devilish in 
adequacies and hoped for its ruin 
The Spanish debacle was the end of 
the line so far as his neo-Marxism 
was concerned. It was a shorter dis 
tance to Pearl Harbor and his spon- 


taneous recollection of Stephen Deca 
tur'’s “hackneyed toast.” Dos Passos 
quotes it with a certain self-conscious 
ness, but there can be no doubt that 
“My country right or wrong” is the 
foundation stone of his present creed 

It is time to recognize that Dos 
Passos was a member of one of sev 
eral American nations from the be 
ginning of his career. | was going 
to say that he belonged to the anu 
American nation; but this would not 
be quite accurate. He was quite will 
ing to enjoy whatever goods the coun 
try had to offer. He was in favor of 
what he thought America ought to 
be. He was not interested in discov 
ering what it was. He thinks he was 
interested in freedom. In fact, he was 
interested in being uncommitted; and 
this took the form of being committed 
to the rootless elements of the left 
Today, Dos Passos remembers all his 
old reservations against communists 
He conveniently forgets his old indif 
ferences to grass-roots America: the 
people who voted for La Follette in 
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1924, trades-unionists, poets like Va- 
chel Lindsay, social thinkers like 
Lincoln Steffens. To a certain extent 
such elements had no great faith in 
themselves. LaFollette’s campaign in 
1924 was an end, rather than a be 
ginning. Lindsay grew tired of recit- 
ing “The Congo” to women’s clubs, 
and swallowed fire. The record of 
the AFL during the 1920's is well- 
known. And Lincoln Steffens ended 
up, to the applause of Dos Passos’ 
generation, scornful of his own old 
Progressive Era, a maverick follower 
of the communist party line. 

All of which justifies, or does not 
justify, Dos Passos’ own course, from 
radical contempt for American per- 
spectives to conservative contempt for 
radical perspectives. The common 
element in both his viewpoints was 
and is a lack of interest in people 
as people, struggling within tradi- 
tions, social relations, economic need, 
racial and sectional concerns. Dos 
Passos, with his generation, flowered 
with his roots in the air. What he 
says of Spain was true of much of his 
American commentary: “All I could 
write was what | saw on the surface.” 
The people he saw were wellbuilt 
and healthylooking, or meanlooking, 
greenfaced; they had, perhaps, eyes 
like desert Arabs, faces like Van 
Gogh's selfportraits. (Readers will, 
no doubt, recognize Dos Passos’ com- 
pound words.) We know nothing 
about them at all, really. 

And now Dos Passos writes like a 
conservative, and hates communism, 
and fears and despises socialism, and 
interprets the New Deal as having 
been no more than a hollow shell 
filled with power-hungry men and 
fellow-travelers. But he is not quite 
so much a conservative as he is (or 
remains) a loose bearing in search of 
a wheel to turn. His reports on our 
war in the Pacific, the Nurenburg 
trials, England under Labor are not 
really worse writing than his earlier 
reports on radical labor, hungry 
America, Moscow and Madrid. It is 
just that these earlier travels had a 
deceptive air of destiny and control 
about them. They are written for a 
generation which thought itself free 
and superior. It failed, and, in the 
process, made a period-piece of Dos 
Passos. He has come home again, 
but bearing no great gifts. He has 
not learned how to front reality. 
Perhaps he simply can’t. For fronting 


his own reality would involve coming 
to grips with the meaning of La- 
Follette’s crusade, not parroting Jef- 
ferson’s libertarian catchwords. And 
yet Dos Passos was the best of his 
generation. 


Negro in India 
THe Prrivur 
Carl T. Rowan 


pp. $5. 


AND THe Proup, by 
Random House. 432 


Reviewed by 
Homer A. Jack 


OWAN is a young American news 
paperman who was selected by 
our State Department to make a lec- 
ture tour of India. He had no spe- 
cial qualifications, except that he 
is the author of a successful book, 
South of Freedom—and a Negro. 
This volume is a description of his 
experiences, primarily in India, and 
in Pakistan, Southeast Asia, and at 
the Bandung Conference 

Rowan was warned that if he 
made any criticism of India, it would 
be for him—a Negro—*“racial her- 
esy.” He was likewise warned that, if 
he emphasized the misery and pover- 
ty of India, he would be denounced 
as the modern-day Katherine Mayo 
of the new “Mother India.” He paid 
little attention to these warnings 
and, for all his eventual disenchant- 
ment, he will not be in any great 
personal jeopardy in Harlem or 
Hyderabad. 

He was constantly harassed dur- 
ing his lectures by Indian Com. 
munists. He pulled few punches in 
describing racism in America, early 
concluding that “honesty was by far 
the best policy.” Yet he, as many an 
American in Asia, “never dreamed 

. that he would have the occasion 
to speak so earnestly, almost desper- 
ately, in behalf of his country and 
what he felt it stood for.” Neverthe. 
less, in exasperation Rowan once 
cried: “God, if there were just one 
stubborn Southerner of integrity and 
prestige in politics or public life who 
would rise up and shout that the 
South must fall in line with the 
Twentieth Century freedom march.” 

Rowan is best in describing the 
problems he uncovered as “a colored 
brother lost.” “Hardly for a single 
day” was he able to forget that he 
was a Negro, but he simply “couldn't 
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buy all this ‘bond of color’ nonsense.” 
He concluded that the questions 
Asians ask Americans about? racism 
in America are “not asked‘ out of 
deep concern about the American 
Negro.” Basically, Rowan believes, 
such questions are “an expression of 
the Asian's concern about himself, 
of his own quest for status and 
dignity.” 

Included in this volume is a short, 
and unsatisfactory, interview with 
Pandit Nehru. Rowan draws a ram- 
bling and inconclusive picture of 
Nehru, one which he didn't have to 
leave Minnesota to find. His long 
chapter on the Asian-African Con- 
ference lacks depth and perceptivity; 
he approaches the task more like a 
sportswriter running to the telegraph 
office with a scoop on a knockout 
(of Nehru by Kotelawala) than as a 
sensitive political analyst. Rowan 
was so busy at Bandung following the 
skirmishes (of the proud) that he for- 
got to report the battle (for the piti- 
ful). But he was not alone among 
the journalist corps at Bandung in 
doing so. 

This is an uneven book which will 
not make anybody—triends of Asia 
or friends of America——very happy. 
The Pitiful and the Proud is not a 
very important book—except to 
Rowan, for out of his experiences 
and his evaluation of them, he re- 
ceived a modern political education 
which may be put to better use as he 
covers the journalistic scene in Ameri 
ca and, one day perhaps, in Africa. 


Thailand Glimpses 


Baier AvutTHority, by Edwin F 
Stanton. Harper. 290 pp. $4, 
Reviewed by 


M. Bronfenbrenner 


) a et F. STANTON'S 
4 authority” began as a student in 
terpretcr at the U. S. Embassy in 
Peking in the early 1920's. He rose 
through the ranks of the U. S. con 
sular service in China until the onset 
of World War II. After one interval 
in a Japanese internment camp and 
another in wartime Washington, he 
was sent to Thailand as minister (lat- 
er ambassador) in 1946, just as China 
was becoming a major cold war bat- 
Seven years later, as 


“brief 


tleground. 
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Thailand took on international im 
portance following events in Indo- 
China, he was recalled to the United 
States. 

This sounds like the career of a 
man regarded by his superiors as an 
amiable middleweight at best. There 
is precious little in Stanton’s memoirs 
to contradict such an impression. 
They are for the most part glimpses 
of “quaint” and “picturesque” people, 
places, and _ institutions, belated 
reprises of volumes turned out at 
wholesale by assorted Pukka Sahibs 
and Old China Hands down through 
the Kipling era, when travel was 
more difficult than it is now and the 
Orient quainter, more mysterious- 
and less important. 

rhere is plenty in Stanton’s book 
for the vicarious tourist and the ham 
mock dozer, but littl for anyone 
more serious. Stanton sedulously 
avoids “heavy” or “controversial” ma 
terial. He may well have interesting 
and valuable insights into what might 
have been required to save Chiang 
Kai-shek in China, or what his future 
may be on Formosa, but he goes no 
further than pointing out obliquely 
that his control over the Mainland 


was never so complete as the Ameri 
can man-in-the-street believed it was 

Stanton is even more likely to have 
imteresting and valuable insights on 
rhailand: is it the prosperous, happy, 
democratic showpiece in East Asia 
that the State Department says it is, 
or the corrupt fascist dictatorship 
some of its Asian neighbors say it is? 
Stanton does not say. His reticence 
extends even to matters in which he 
played a laudable personal role—par 
ticularly the decision to treat Thai 
land after World War II as a victim 
rather than an accomplice of Japa 
nese aggression, and not to cripple 
the Thai economy by reparations in 
rice. This wise decision, made over 
great British protest, became the basis 
for Stanton’s (and America’s) consid 
erable prestige in Thailand, but de 
tails are lacking here 

Yet Stanton is neither a “striped 
pants cookie-pusher” nor an Ameri 
can Colonel Blimp. He shows himself 
a sincere and earnest student of the 
less controversial aspects of Asian, 
particularly Chinese, language, his 
tory, and customs; the average career 
diplomat is not. He knows the back 
country of China along with the 
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major cities; the average career diplo 
mat stays closer to his embassy or coun 
sulate. He sees Asians and their prob 
lems sympathetically—-enough so to 
achieve genuine personal popularity 
in Thailand. His sympathy extends 
beyond humanity to cover people. He 
has had dealings with Japanese mili 
tarists and their Chinese puppets, 
with Chinese “Christian generals,” 
war-lords, and just plain bandits, 
with Chinese and Thai politicians 
currently on the Communist side in 
Asian affairs. He avoids the easy 
temptation to paint these people as 
fiends, demons, or ogres. We get only 
glimpses of them, but the glimpses 
are of human beings 

The closest approach to a “mes 
sage” which Stanton stresses over and 
over, seems so petty and self-secking 
readers that a 
tates to mention it 


hesi 

It is the need for 

better housing and post exchange (or 
; 


to most reviewer! 


equivalent) facilities for our junior 
people abroad. But 


valid and to some ex 


loreign 
Stanton has a 
tent 


service 


important point. Dollars spent 
for these purposes do more to keep 
capable people and their wives happy 
in foreign service than would equal 
amounts in pay, 
siphoned olf to local landlords and 
importers. Stanton rather 
his valid point. It will 
than diplomatic PXs to 
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Hitaven AND Het, by Aldous Hux 
ley. Harper. 103 pp. $2 
Reviewed by 


Richard Schickel 
LDOUS HUXLEY, a man of tire 


less lately been 
occupying himself with explorations 
of what he “the 
the realm of 
necessarily 


curiosity, has 


calls mind’s anti 


podes,” visionary (but 


not mystical) experiences 
which seem to lie just above and be 
yond the ordinary day work 


ings of the mind 


to day 
In an earlier book, The Doors of 
Perception, Huxley described the vis 
ions of transcendent beauty (and 
sometimes horror) which the imbiber 
of such drugs as mescalin and iysergi« 
acid sees. In Heaven and Hell he re 
lates these drug-induced experiences 
not only to those of religious mystics 
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but to the endeavors of many artists 
is well. He explains that the physio 
logical effects of mescalin (which is 
non-habit forming) are similar to 
induced by the fasting 
self-abuse of mystics; both have the 
effect of lowering the mind's and 
body’s resistance to the dreamlike 
visions which usually begin as ab 
stract designs that are gradually trans 
formed into jeweled architecture o1 
utopian islands of indescribable 
beauty 


those and 


rhroughout history, Huxley points 
out, man has sought these Edens. Our 
love of rare jewels and fireworks, ol 
both and landscape 
painting, of spectacular stagecraft and 
of the intricacies revealed by close in 
spection of flowers and even grains of 
sand are all related to this psychologi 
cal need to be 


non-objective 


transported to the 
realm of the mind which is just be 
yond the the 
far edge of everyday perception, but 


usually closed door at 


which we have all glimpsed now and 
then when a fresh wind has blown the 
door ajar 

Huxley that in our 
stainless steel world the 
inducing” properties of the glittering 
and the highly polished have 
cheapened and that we are looking 
for new forms to satisfy the old needs 
He takes 


joy technicolored 


says chrome 


and “vision 


bec n 


many ot us en 
But all of 


throug! 


ne scalin 
movies 
us seek rs | he iven 
art, if 
flagellation, o1 

There is, 
well and it is 
many a neurotic or psychotic 


Visiona4©ry 


not through fasting, prayer 
mescalin 

of course, a visual hell as 
viewed by 
In this 


hell one suffers intense individualiza 


as heaven, 


tion, whereas in the visionary heaven 
one enjoys great deindividualization 
Whether one is transported to heaven 
or hell when he seeks to explore the 
mind's antipodes seems to depend 
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on the psychological health of the 
subject 

Huxley presents his ideas with 
modesty becoming a first explorer of 
new and vast terrain. His great serv 
ice is to advance a kind of unified 
field theory, based solidly on psycho 
logical truths, which brings together 
into a single hypothesis many pre 
viously unrelated ideas about the re 
lationship of certain art forms and 
cultural phenomena to psychology 

Only in the last three pages, where 
Huxley attempts to bring this infor- 
mation to bear on the question of 
immortality, did this reader find his 
credulity strained. 

Nevertheless, Heaven and Hell is 
no search for Bridey Murphy; it repre 
sents a search for rational answers to 
some of the oldest and most interest 
ing questions with which the mind of 
man has grappled. As such it is a 
most provocative book. 
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Yes, you lived through 
all this—but how much 
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AMERICA, 1945-55 
by ERIC F. GOLDMAN 


What other period in Amer 
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years? That taut Thursday 
when Franklin Roosevelt 
died, the first sickening fall 
of an atom bomb, the heart- 
felt roar when Jackie Robin 
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boom times, Arnold Toynbee 
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with a simple plea for peace 
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narrative, written with a 
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Reduced Prices for Quantity Orders 


Single copy 50c 8 copies $2 
3 copies $1 20 copies $5 


All prices include postage 


CLIP OR COPY THE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 


[] Send copies of The New Soviet Challenge to the 
address below. 


[] Send a copy to each of the names on the attached list 
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Name 
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MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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